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SHOULD like to say at the outset that I’m laboring 

under two difficulties. In the first place, it’s always a 

little awesome to speak in the presence of a recording 
angel (the stenographer), and, in the second place, I can’t 
help feeling a sense of unreality in approaching the subject 
of areas of difficulty im the field of Christian-Jewish relations, 
after returning from Europe. I have spent the last three 
months abroad, especially in Eastern and Central Europe. 
I have seen what aggravated Jewish-Christian relations can 
really be. 

In Poland there are three million Jews, hopeless out- 
casts, in constant fear of the morrow. I’ve never seen such 
poverty and such misery in any portion of the globe. I was 
in Minsk a few days after the pogrom. I saw not only the 
physical demolition of an entire community but the psycho- 
logical terror under which a people can live, not knowing 
when the next blow will be struck. I happened to be in 
Warsaw on the day the Przytyck verdict was handed down 
by a Polish court. Przytyck was a community where Jews 
organized a defense corps and instead of practicing restraint 
simply struck back and defended themselves. The police 
arrested both groups, and when the verdict came down, all 
of the hooligans were freed, and the Jews who had de- 
fended themselves were given prison sentences ranging from 
four to twenty years at hard labor. 

I passed through Germany and saw what the past 
few years of Nazi terror had done to an old, established 
Jewish civilization. I came back on an American boat which 


was filled with Germans who were coming to this country, 
primarily for the purpose of leaving their children here, 
perhaps forever, to return to a country where, at least in 
this generation, there is nothing to hope for. 

And now I come to a seminar where the subject of dis- 
cussion is the areas of difficulty between Jews and Christians. 
Seen in the perspective of the hell that Europe has become, 
we have no areas of difficulty! Our problem is not created 
by conditions as they are. The problem is to prevent the 
horrors of Europe from getting the slightest foothold in 
this country. In this connection it is important to remem- 
ber that conditions in this country and abroad are so dif- 
ferent not because of the intelligence of America and the 
primitive stupidity of Europe. We who live here are not 
a superior group, incapable of the passions and hatreds 
aroused in European countries. Europe has been subjected 
to certain strains and tensions. We have not. The differ- 
ence between the reaction in Europe and the reaction in this 
country is not in the innate good sense of the American 
people, but in the fact that certain irritants have not ap- 
peared here, and must not be permitted to appear. 

At the outset, I should like to draw a distinction be- 
tween two types of difficulty. I am not concerned with that 
type of difficulty which I shall call, for want of a better 
term, social selectivity. Many of my own people are sensi- 
tive because they are not welcome in certain groups. They 
cannot join certain golf clubs. They cannot belong to cer- 
tain country clubs. They are not permitted in certain sub- 
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urbs—not legally prohibited, of course, but through social 
pressure. They suffer from various forms of social dis- 
crimination. But this is not anti-Semitism. It is social 
selectivity, and I’ve never resented it. I think that only 
those who are hyper-sensitive do resent it. I say quite frankly 
that I, too, choose my own friends, that I am not comfortable 
with certain people. And I am willing to let other people 
choose their associations and their social groupings. I have 
never participated in the sham battle to break down this 
type of social selectivity, which is more or less natural. 

I wish that all anti-Semitism were confined to this 
plane. But, of course, it is not. And it is the other type 
that I wish to discuss frankly this morning. To me, anti- 
Semitism becomes significant only when it attempts to take 
from the Jewish people the opportunity for a livelihood or 
for the peaceful pursuit of the full and complete life. When 
the right of Jews to attend law schools is attacked, when the 
ratio of Jews is cut down in medical schools, when economic 
boycotts are preached, when citizenship is jeopardized, when 
Jews are discriminated against in immigration laws, in a 
word, when the civil and political integrity of the Jews is 
assailed—then you have anti-Semitism. In relation to the 
situation in European lands there are few such areas of 
difficulty—yet anti-Semitism is not altogether absent even in 
this country. There are well organized groups that call 
themselves American and Christian that have been fulminat- 
ing with little regard for truth or decency. How strong are 
they? How strong are they likely to become? Who listens 
to them? Why? What can be done to end the attacks and 
to prevent them from transplanting the consequences that 
they have brought in Europe? 

To answer these questions it will be necessary to analyze 
the basic causes for anti-Semitism. I think the most impor- 
tant element that makes for friction is economic. I don’t 
wish to be misunderstood. I am not a Marxian historian. 
I don’t believe that “Mann ist was er esst,”’ I don’t believe 
that man lives by bread alone, I don’t take the attitude of 
certain historians who interpret all of human history in 
terms of bread. Nevertheless, I think we would not be 
realistic if we did not recognize that the most important fac- 
tor is economic. And in this respect I wish to state my 
thesis at the outset. I believe that tolerance is the luxury 
of abundance. In good times, when there is plenty for all, 
when there are enough jobs to go around for all except the 
unemployables, when there is plenty of food, when there is 
security for tomorrow, you usually find no friction of a 
virulent kind between groups. In good times the majority 
is tolerant of the minority. It may practice social selec- 
tivity. I may dislike the unlike. But dislike does not become 
virulent until times are bad. For jobs are scarce. Fears 
mount. It is natural for those who are insecure to wish to 
cut down the competitive field, to reach out for the jobs and 
the opportunities which may be held by minorities who now 
suddenly become interlopers, intruders. Of course, in “civil- 
ized” communities it is not possible simply to dispossess a 
minority group. That would not be ethical. Hence philo- 
sophical justifications are created for the seizure. But the 
justification comes after the seizure. The desire to dispossess 
comes first and then the arguments are created to justify the 
desire. That is why the arguments are so often contradic- 
tory. Jews are a menace to the country because they are 
Bolsheviks. Jews ruin a country because they are capitalists 
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and control all finance and industry. Jews are parasites, the 
tapeworms of civilization. Jews are dangerously creative 
and pollute a pure culture. The arguments are spun out ad 
nauseam, irrational, of course, but the creations of groups 
of people placed by economic circumstances in a position 
where they must find some philosophical justification for un- 
ethical acts. It is primitive, it is uncivilized ; but most people 
are not civilized when their bread and butter is involved, 
when the security of their dear ones is at stake. 

There is an excellent analogy to illustrate this point 
which is suggested in a recent book on anti-Semitism by 
Professor Valentin of the University of Upsala in Sweden. 
He says there is a certain primitive society which depends 
for food upon the fruit of the bunga bunga tree. When 
the tree bears abundantly, when there is a surplus of fruit, 
the stranger is invited to come in and share it—why let the 
fruit rot? A time comes when the tree doesn’t produce 
more fruit than is necessary for the community; then the 
stranger is no longer invited. Occasionally the tree dries up 
and there is famine in the land; then the tribes eat the 
stranger! And the tribes eat the stranger whenever the 
pinch of economic distress makes life difficult. 

Is that true only of our own times? I think not. I 
think if you drew two lines, one representing the fate of 
the Jewish group and the other the environment in which 
the Jews have lived, you would find there is an almost 
exact parallelism all through Jewish history between eco- 
nomic depression and Jewish persecution and between eco- 
nomic well-being and Jewish well-being. Let me offer a 
few examples from Jewish history. 

Take the Spanish period. The Jewish group lived very 
happily in Spain for nearly 700 years. They enjoyed com- 
plete security. Many Jews rose to high estate in political 
and economic life. There were Jewish grand viziers. There 
were landlords with lovely orchards and fine vineyards and 
gaily caparisoned horses and long, impressive-sounding Span- 
ish titles. For blessed centuries the Jews were thoroughly 
at home in a land to which they gave their best talents. 
Perhaps there were occasional publicists who wrote It Can’t 
Happen Here, who declared that regardless of repressions 
that developed on the other side of the Pyrenees, in Spain 
the Jewish group had found a final haven. Then after 1391 
the collapse came. For a few decades before that there were 
preliminary rumblings, and then suddenly a whole civiliza- 
tion crumbled. In 1492 over 300,000 Jews were expelled 
from the country, given 90 days in which to clear out. What 
was the explanation? Did the Spaniards suddenly become 
ghouls? Did they suddenly lose all the Christian ideals they 
had had for so many years? Of course not. The period of 
Jewish well-being corresponded with the period of pros- 
perity in Spain. Spain was one of the richest lands in the 
west. There was plenty for all. But in the fourteenth cen- 
tury the whole feudal civilization went under, and poverty 
and unemployment and distress grew in Spain. Under the 
strain of economic pressure tolerance disappeared. ‘Those 
who starved looked askance at minority groups that still 
had economic resources. They believed the rabble-rousers 
who stimulated race hatreds in order to divert attention 
from themselves. People went to the arsenals and took out 
a whole batch of philosophical arguments that had been 
slumbering for centuries—arguments about the Crucifixion, 
about Jewish parasitism, about Jewish unassimilability— 
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arguments that could have been given just as well in 1300 
or 1200 or 1100. But there was no need for them then. 
Abundance brought the luxury of tolerance. But when the 
pinch came it was necessary, in taking over the property of 
the Jews, to find some philosophical justification; and so 
first the seizure took place and then came rationalizations 
to justify the seizure. 

England was the first European country to grant, on 
a large scale, complete equality to the Jews. France ex- 
tended abstract equality but this was not actually meaning- 
ful until the nineteenth century. England’s tolerance was 
thorough and effective. Why? Did the English people 
have a superior brand of Christianity? Not at all. The 
Industrial Revolution came first to England and brought 
such prosperity there that the foundations were laid for a 
new age of unparalleled glory. England became the creditor 
of the world, the most powerful of empires. And when that 
happened it could afford the luxury of tolerance, which 
usually accompanies periods of abundance. 

But tolerance did not come to Central Europe until 
much later. It never came in Russia, until long after the 
War, because in Russia there was never any genuine economic 
security. It hasn’t come to Roumania yet; there has never 
been economic security there. It came in Germany, for a 
short time, between 1880 and 1914. Why? Because in that 
period an astute industrial and colonial policy enabled Ger- 
many to reach out and develop an economy of abundance. 
In our country, we have always been free from virulent 
anti-Semitism. But there were one or two periods of retro- 
gression. In 1921 the Ku Klux Klan grew to an amazing 
power, striking out against the Negro and the Catholic and 
the Jew. Americans did not suddenly become insane. In 
1921 post war deflation came to a head. There was a tem- 
porary panic. Under that strain, especially in the Middle 
West, men who had been living in small communities 
with Jewish and Catholic neighbors, who belonged to the 
same country clubs, who called them by their first names, 
who were members with them of Rotary and Kiwanis clubs 
—these men suddenly began a policy of boycott and at- 
tempted to reduce competition by driving their old-time 
neighbors out of the community. After two years the Klan 
languished and died. Did the American people suddenly 
regain its reason? Not at all. The depression fortunately 
was only, temporary. With the return of prosperity, tol- 
erance returned and the Ku Klux Klan died of inanition, 
was laughed out of court. Since 1929 a new and more ter- 
rifying depression has engulfed America. Hence intolerance 
has raised its head again. New Klans, under new names, 
have grown up and are appealing to the depressed masses. 
The relationship still continues between depression and in- 
tolerance. As Marvin Lowenthal well put it, “When the 
ledgers of a people are red, the outlook for minority peo- 
ples is black.” : 

And now there is a natural question in your minds: 
Why is the Jew always chosen as the scapegoat when a 
period of economic depression sets in? The answer is, of 
course, that the Jew is not always chosen. Other groups 
share the privilege, if they are large enough, if they retain 
enough economic goods to make useful attack upon them. 
In certain sections of the South the Negro has been the 
object of attack. The Chinese and Japanese of the West 
Coast have been assailed in time of depression; Franz Wer- 


fel in The Forty Days of Musa Dagh tells of the martyr- 
dom of a little Armenian group, lost in a vast sea of Islam, 
attacked and despoiled whenever the lean years brought 
distress. The early Christians were the victims when they 
were a tenacious minority in a great pagan setting. Ter- 
tullian, the Roman writer, remarked: “If the Tiber rose to 
the walls of the city, if the inundation of the Nile failed to 
give the fields enough water, if the heavens did not send 
rain, if an earthquake occurred, if famine threatened, if 
pestilence raged, the cry resounded: Throw the Christians 
to the lions.” Thus the rule holds all through history— 
only the actors change. 

Let me summarize my point. There’s a natural ten- 
dency to dislike the unlike, but it is latent and does not 
become virulent until an irritant is applied. When a minority 
group lives side by side with a majority group, there are 
potential factors of friction, but there is mutual tolerance 
as long as there is abundance. When the pinch of economic 
depression comes, the latent dislike of the unlike flares and 
then you have genuine friction. 

What is to be done? I am afraid that the obvious 
solution is so difficult of attainment that it belongs in the 
realm of abstract ideals. It is clear, of course, that it is 
necessary to change the economic order so that abundance 
will never be lacking. There are plenty of goods in the 
world; they are wretchedly distributed. We could organize 
a society where there will be adequate economic opportunity 
for the greatest number of people, where scarcity would dis- 
appear for all who are willing to work; we would then 
remove the irritant that causes most of the friction between 
nations and races and groups. Get rid of the fear of in- 
security and you remove the prod that awakens slumbering 
resentments. I say that this obvious solution is still an 
abstraction today. It is worth working for—and no dis- 
couragements should end our efforts. Meantime, there is a 
second task, even more fundamental, and little less difficult 
than the first. We must work on the behavior patterns 
of people to civilize them sufficiently so that they will not 
flare into hatred even when the economic prod is applied. 
In the first instance, you attempt to remove the prod alto- 
gether; in the second instance, you change the behavior 
patterns of people so that their unreasoning passions are 
not loosed whatever the provocation. If we sit back and 
wait for a social order built on abundance the areas of dif- 
ficulty will continue to widen. Therefore, we must apply 
ourselves simultaneously to the task of civilizing people so 
that they will not respond as primitives, even though they 
live under great economic depression. That’s a healthy 
job. 

I don’t think that we can reach more than a few in this 
process of education. But the few are very important. After 
all, what we call civilization is a select product. It has been 
created by isolated individuals despite the pressure of the 
mass. I once read of a eugenics fair where an electric light 


‘display demonstrated how society was organized. A bulb 


flashed every 50 seconds to indicate that a baby was born 
in the United States. Every two minutes a bulb flashed 
to indicate that a baby was born who, in old age, would 
have to fall back upon society for sustenance or assistance. 
A bulb flashed every two and a half minutes to indicate 
that a baby was born who would grow up to be anti-social 
—either criminal or insane or feeble-minded. A bulb 
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flashed every two and a half minutes also to indicate a baby 
was born whose intelligence, according to the army tests 
given during the war, would not be more than that of a 
twelve-year-old. And every seven minutes a bulb flashed 
to indicate that a baby of more than average intelligence was 
born. In other words, while I have been discussing this 
point several babies have been born who will grow up to be 
liabilities to society, while not for another couple of minutes 
will a person of superior intelligence be born. 


I don’t know how much stock to put in these statistics. 
They may be exaggerated to be impressive. But this is cer- 
tainly true, that only a thin veneer in our society is ade- 
quately civilized and this thin veneer carries the responsi- 
bility of the western heritage. At the bottom of society you 
have vast masses who are definitely anti-social, who belong 
in institutions. Above that you have another stratum of peo- 
ple who would be anti-social if it were not for the police- 
man’s club. And above that you have the great majority of 
people who are decent and self-respecting just as long as it 
serves their interest to be so. And at the top of our society 
there is the thin crust who are so civilized that, come what 
may, they will never take an unfair advantage or violate 
their consciences. Do you know many such people? They 
are history’s aristocrats. In most European countries they 
have been blown out by the explosive passions of the masses 
who have torn through the crust. Here the little group still 
makes its influence felt and holds the line of civilization. 
It is this group and the marginal group just below it that 
we must constantly influence in the cause of tolerance and 
appreciation. 


How is this to be done? I want to offer two or three 
suggestions, and I hope that in the discussion that follows 
others will be developed. Maybe some of our suggestions 
are the result of wishful thinking. I know that many of 
the veterans in this field of good will have worked cease- 
lessly upon them. They are not original. 


In the first place, it is necessary, through our educa- 
tional system, to teach the fallacy of generalizing from the 
particular. Only the truly civilized person emancipates him- 
self from the tendency to generalize glibly from meager, 
isolated, private experiences. But there is so much injustice 
and misunderstanding from the habit of easy labelling. Men 
find a few Jewish names in the communist ranks, and jump 
to the conclusion that all Jews are trying to overthrow 
society. They find a few Jewish names among those who 
are wealthy and jump to the conclusion that every Jew 
is rich, that banking and industry are dominated by the Jew- 
ish group. Men meet some Jews who have not shaken off 
the sensitiveness of five centuries of ghetto life and jump to 
the conclusion that all Jews are clannish. It seems so in- 
fantile to jump to such conclusions, but we know from bitter 
experience that there are men, powerful and influential and 
apparently well educated, who are guilty of this basic logical 
fallacy of generalizing from the particular, of applying a label 
to a whole group because of the actions of individuals who 
may belong to the group. Such labels are always libels be- 
cause individuals are not capitalists or Bolsheviks or sensi- 
tive or somnambulists because they are Jews. They are 
individuals with specific outlooks and habits who happen also 
to belong to a particular historical group. And the primary 
task of the educator must be to prevent the group stereo- 





type, not only in relations with Jews or minority groups but 
in relation to all races and creeds and nations. 

There is another educational task which is becoming 
increasingly important: the development of a genuine tol- 
erance not only for the things which unite groups but for 
the things which divide them. There has been a great deal 
said even at this conference about cultural pluralism. I 
should like to tie up that concept with the larger issue of de- 
mocracy, of genuine Americanism. 

Some of us, I think consciously, think of America in 
terms of a melting-pot, a huge crucible which dissolves dif- 
ferences and uniqueness and welds the residue into a homo- 
geneous unit. The symbol is dangerous. It is not a happy 
one. I hope that it does not represent the ideal America. 
For it would imply that groups come pouring into this 
country from all parts of the world, impelled by a desire 
to live a full and creative life, that they are drawn into the 
crucible, mixed and stirred there, finally emerging in the 
model of an eighteenth-century Puritan, who is supposed to 
be the ideal American. But this is only a modified form of 
totalitarianism which is ruining the cultural life of Germany. 
The Nazis insist upon Gleichschaltung—complete cultural 
homogeneity, the eradication of thé influence of every mi- 
nority group. Not only Jewish uniqueness is assailed but 
Catholic also and liberal and humanitarian and pacific and 
democratic. We recognize that this is hysterical. Yet those 
who preach a relentless 100 per cent Americanism and in- 
terpret this to mean the submergence of all historical cul- 
tures are preaching a modified form of Nazism. 

Waldo Franks’s conception of America is much more 
civilized and ennobling. America is not a melting-pot, 
Americanism is not created by the crucible. American civi- 
lization is symphonic. Each group has its own instruments 
and plays them with the perfection of long historical experi- 
ence. Of course, all must play in harmony. Else you have 
a dreadful cacaphony. But when all play together, the 
diversity of instrumentation brings richness and depth. 
Unity is obtained without the deadliness of uniformity. 

Here is a conception of Americanism, of democracy, that 
is worth striving for. It carries with it a type of tolerance 
that is genuine for it emphasizes the right of every minority 
group to develop its own individuality. 

Mordecai Kaplan, who is perhaps the ablest exponent 
of cultural pluralism in America, suggests that we must not 
confuse such differentiation with segregation. When a Jew- 
ish group, for instance, refuses to mix in American life, when 
it refuses to adapt itself to the best in the American tra- 
dition, it practices segregation. It remains alien and un- 
American. But when it submits itself to the American school 
system, when it influences American culture and is influenced 
by that culture, yet continuing, in addition, to preserve its 
own unique historic heritage, its religious and cultural mores, 
its language, its holidays, its folkways—that is not segre- 
gation. Kaplan calls it “otherness.” It adds to the useful- 
ness of a people just as it adds to the usefulness of a person 
who has access to several languages, or several cultures. 
Does it diminish the stature of a person if he is versatile? 
I quote from Kaplan in summarizing this point: 


“To be culturally differentiated does not mean to 
be segregated from the cultural life of the majority. No 
such objective is even contemplated for the American Jew. 
. . » Nothing that is historically, culturally, or aesthetically 
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valuable in the pattern of American life should be omitted 
from the texture of American Jewish consciousness. Jews 
have no intention of tollowing the example of the Catholics 
in contesting the prior right ot the state to the education ot 
the child. But assimilating the best in the environment does 
not imply being so assimilated by it as to leave no trace 
of Jewishness. It does not preclude the Jew from foster- 
ing his own historical, national, and spiritual values to a 
maximum degree compatible with his life as an American.” 


‘There is a third and final point. This applies very 
directly to the minority group. For all difficulties do not 
originate with the majority group. Every minority must re- 
member that loyalty costs, that there is a price to be paid 
for retaining uniqueness. And this price must be paid. 

‘There is a certain forbearance, for example, that indi- 
viduals who belong to a minority group must practice. “Take 
the question of transforming American institutions. They 
must be continuously changed, of course, to fit the needs of 
each new age, else petrification will set in. And in the task 
of transformation all forward-looking individuals, whether 
Jews or Christians, immigrants or scions of old families, 
must join. But the task of transformation cannot be at- 
tempted by newcomers as if they were bulls in a china shop. 
‘This does not imply that the Jewish element in America has 
no traditions that go back to the foundations of the coun- 
try’s history. Jews came to America before the Revolution, 
they participated in every American development. As Lecky 
suggested, “Hebraic mortar cemented the foundations of 
American democracy’-——a phrase, incidentally, which the late 
President Coolidge appropriated without acknowledging its 
source. All this is true. But it is also true that the vast 
majority of Jews did not come to America until after 1881. 
‘The inhuman Russian and Rumanian persecutions that grew 
in efficiency and horror throughout the last two decades of 
the nineteenth century and the year that preceded the World 
\War brought millions to these shores and inundated all 
previous Jewish groups. These newcomers are a wholesome 
element in American life. They are as loyal, as industrious, 
as useful as any of the other groups that have found America 
a haven and that have enriched America with their talents. 
But they are a minority group and, unfair as it may seem, 
the majority still judges groups by their individuals. Most 
of these individuals are not extremists. Some are. They 
have a right to be. But they must express their points of 
view with decent regard for the labor of others. The world 
to which they come has very largely been built for them 
by others. The building is not perfect. Changes must be 
made and will be made. But the suggestions for the change 
need not come from recent newcomers with such brusqueness, 
with such contempt for what has been done, that the ire 
of older groups is aroused. It rubs older families the wrong 
way if these who just come off the boat, so to speak, not 
only exercise their right to help in the task of keeping Ameri- 
can institutions vital, but do so with the patronizing air 
that only now, with their arrival, will America really come 
into its own. 

Jews ought to realize that every problem doesn’t im- 
pinge on the Jewish problem. There are other issues in the 
world too. O course, the habit of relating every issue to 
Jewish life is a product of an unhappy history. Years of fear 
and repression have created certain neuroses. But when a 
seminar is announced on Catholic-Protestant relations and 


95 per cent of the questions are on the relationship of Father 
Coughlin to the Jews it indicates a lack of discipline, a lack 
of restraint that does not build understanding! 

All this does not mean that Jews must avoid their 
normal responsibilities. Some of my friends tell me, for 
example, that they are sorry that there are so many Jews 
identified with the New Deal, that a Jew, Morgenthau, is 
Secretary of the Treasury, and that there are two Jews, 
Brandeis and Cardozo, on the Supreme Court; that in times 
like these Jews ought to avoid official responsibility in order 
not to be conspicuous. This is absurdly sensitive and would 
be ruinous. Jews, like other groups, must shoulder the re- 
sponsibilities for which they have the talent and capacity. 
They cannot be deterred by the fear of exposing themselves 
to anti-Semitic diatribes. I remember the statement made 
by Senator Borah to President Hoover when the question 
arose of appointing a justice to the Supreme Court. There 
was considerable pressure on Mr. Hoover to appoint Ben- 
jamin Cardozo and Borah was one of the strongest advo: 
cates of the appointment. Mr. Hoover was very frank with 
him. He was concerned about appointing a New Yorker when 
there already were two New Yorkers on the bench. Borah 
answered, “Cardozo belongs to Idaho as much as he does 
to New York.” Then Mr. Hoover said, “I am concerned 
about another matter; I have no objection personally, but 
there may be an upsurge of anti-Semitism as a result of the 
appointment of a second Jew to the Supreme Court.” And 
Borah answered, “Mr. President, the answer to anti-Semi- 
tism is not to give in to it.” And that is the best answer. 
For anti-Semitic fulminations would not stop if all Jews 
resigned; indeed, if there were no Jews, the anti-Semites 
would create them. Already President ‘‘Rosenfeldt” and 
Secretary of Labor Perkins have had to write letters saying 
that if they belonged to the Jewish group they would be 
proud, but they did not happen to belong. 

I have indicated three tasks for those of us who wish to 
dissipate prejudice and misunderstanding. There are others 
which have been too often emphasized in this Institute for 
me to dwell upon now at any length. It has been suggested 
how much has been accomplished when Catholics and Jews 
and Protestants work together in community undertakings 
and learn to know each other as they strive for common 
social goals. It has been suggested that astounding results 
can be achieved if every group eliminated offensive state- 
ments from religious or school textbooks. There are all 
too many tasks, but the goals are worthwhile and there must 
be no lagging or discouragement. 

And now may I summarize. In discussing anti-Semitism 
we must eliminate the habit of social selectivity which merely 
expresses itself in harmless social groupings. No group must 
expect all other groups to practice brotherhood in all re- 
lationships. The anti-Semitism that concerns us here is the 
dangerous type which involves economic or political or legal 
discrimination, which prevents a whole people from living 
a full and happy life. What is the basic cause for this type of 
anti-Semitism? The basic cause is economic. In periods of 
economic difficulty majority groups seek unethical means of 
destroying competition and then rationalize their action by 
finding philosophic reasons. 

How can anti-Semitism be eliminated? The problem 
is bound up with the large problem of an economic order 
which gives opportunity to all groups, which replaces scarcity 
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with abundance, which removes fears and thereby the irri- 
tants that create race friction. Meantime, there are other 
tasks to be performed, tasks which involve the behavior pat- 
terns of people. Behavior changes slowly, but the goal in edu- 
cation must be to achieve that type of mass behavior which 
will not succumb to unreasoning passions even in the presence 
of the provocation of economic distress. This may be accom- 
plished by teaching men not to generalize about peoples from 


The Contribution ot Protestantism 
to Modern Civilization 






particular, isolated experiences; by teaching them that true 
democracy tolerates differences among individuals and among 
groups; and by teaching the minority groups themselves to 
practice forbearance, to give no unjustified cause to the ma- 
jority group for offence. In a word, we must build eco- 
nemic democracy, personal character, genuine Americanism, 
and group discipline if we expect the areas of difficulty to 
be materially restricted in the future. 


By CLIFFORD P. MOREHOUSE, Editor, the Living Church 
Lawrence Institute, Sept. 3, 1936 


ERE in this Institute of Human Relations are met 

together representatives of three great branches of 

organized religion. Where but in America could 
such a meeting be held? In most other parts of the world 
the poison prejudice of anti-Semitism or of anti-Catholicism 
or of anti-Protestantism would make such a gathering im- 
possible. 

The fact that it is possible in this country means that 
we have a unique opportunity that we cannot afford to lose. 
Prof. William Adams Brown has pointed out that Protestant- 
ism and Catholicism alike are purer and finer when they are 
brought in contact with one another and so forced, as it 
were, to be on their good behavior. So it is with Chris- 
tianity and Judaism. Each is at its best when it lives in 
close proximity to the other and honestly endeavors not only 
to tolerate but to appreciate the other. 

But it is not easy to maintain such an attitude of friend- 
liness and cooperation. The history of our own country is 
dotted with outcroppings of feeling against the Jews and 
against Roman Catholics as against Negroes and, in some 
cases, where they are in the minority, against Protestants. 
Such outcroppings must be banished from our national life. 
America is a broad and tolerant land, but there is no place 
in its tolerance or in its breadth for organizations devoted 
to narrowness and intolerance. The Ku Klux Klan and the 
Black Legion must be rooted out. Any organization, secret 
or open, that fosters intolerance and hatred, whether on 
racial, religious, or class lines, is a threat to the liberty and 
freedom of our country and has no place within its terri- 
torial limits. 

But tolerance is not enough. The forces of organized 
religion must work together, shoulder to shoulder, and as- 
sume once more a responsibility for modern civilization. 

Communism and Fascism are positive things. They have 
many of the qualities of religion in them. They appeal to 
fundamental instincts in man’s nature. If they are not 
to win the day at the cost of liberty and democracy and the 
dulling of the image of God within us, then the forces of 
organized religion must cease to be on the defensive and 
must move forward all along the line in a positive coordin- 
ated attack. i 

As a basis for such ‘an advance against the forces of 
materialism and worldliness I urge Catholics, Protestants, 
Jews, and all right thinking persons within this land of ours 





(Concluding portion, selected by the author as most significant and characteristic of the whole.) 


who recognize any allegiance, however shadowy, to God and 
conscience, to form a united front on some such program as 
the following: 

1. Root intolerance out of our national life. 1 have al- 
ready spoken of the Black Legion and the Ku Klux Klan, 
but they represent only one kind of intolerance. Those who 
would set labor against capital or capital against labor, those 
who talk about class consciousness and the rights of the 
proletariat as well as those who talk about the sacredness 
of private property as above human welfare, are alike en- 
emies of religion. Those who, like William Randolph Hearst 
and other patrioteers, see Red in every point of view that 
differs, however slightly, from their own selfish and myopic 
one, are likewise a threat to organized religion. Those who 
would tear down what is, simply because it is, and without 
any plan for building something better are no more dangerous 
and anti-religious than those who would keep what is, simply 
because it is, without respect to whether or not it is good 
and just. 

2. Break down the war complex. Have you noticed how 
invidiously the public point of view toward war has changed 
in the past eighteen years? In 1918 we all said, Thank God, 
the war is over; there must be no more war. In 1920 we 
said, There must be no more war and in order to prevent 
it we must be prepared against it. A little later we said, We 
hope there won’t be any more war but if it does come we 
must be ready for it. Still a bit later we said, If war comes 
we will be ready for it. Now we have dropped the “if” en- 
tirely and we are saying, “When war comes... .”’ 

What a dangerous psychology that is! Only a few years 
ago we confidently looked forward to a world at peace. Now 
we take it for granted that within a few years at most the 
world will be at war. And the worst thing about it is that 
we are increasingly complacent about that probability. We 
no longer fight against the idea of a world at war; we re- 
sign ourselves to it and we prepare for it. 

Only a week ago President Roosevelt? made a startling 

*(See John Cudahy, American Ambassador to Poland, 
“The Next War,’ Vira Speecues, Oct. 1, 1936—Ed.) 

2(“was reported to have’—Ed. See headlines, N. Y. 
Times, Aug. 26 and subsequent newspaper comment, in 
N. Y. Trib., editorial Aug. 28, D. Thompson's “On the 
Record,” Aug. 29, etc.) 
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proposal in regard to world peace. He suggested that the 
actual rulers of the chief nations in the world—Hitler, Mus- 
solini, Stalin, Lebrun, and himself—should meet in personal 
conference to discuss disarmament and peace and to consider 
the seeds of war. 

Why should not the Christian religious heads of the 
world hold such a conference as that? The Pope would, of 
course, be the logical convener and presiding officer. He 
would invite (without thereby implying any modification in 
the claims of his own communion) the Patriarchs of the 
Orthodox Churches, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Pri- 
mates of the Scandinavian Churches and of the Anglican 
Churches in the British dominions and in the United States, 
the heads of the dominant or State Churches in other Euro- 
pean lands, the Moderator of the United Church of Canada, 
the President of the Federal Council of Churches in Amer- 
ica—in short all the chief Christian leaders, Catholic, Ortho- 
dox, and Protestant, in the world. 

A fantastic and visionary idea? Possibly. But is the 
picture of the Pope conferring with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the president of the Federal Council of 
Churches any more fantastic than that of Hitler and Stalin, 
Mussolini and Roosevelt, sitting about a conference table? 
This is a time for the breaking of precedents. And what 
a powerful influence for world peace if, as a result of such 
a conference, Christendom could speak out with a single 
thundering voice on this matter that is so practical and so 
vital to the whole world! 

Organized religion must insist that there be no more 
war. Professor Einstein rightly observes that if only a small 
proportion of the population were determined that there 
would be no more war it would be impossible for govern- 
ments to wage war. No one else seems to be interested in 
breaking down the war complex; it is up to organized re- 
ligion to do it. 

3. Destroy the idolatry of the State. Patriotism is a 
great and noble thing, if it be truly and nobly conceived. 
But in recent years it has only too often been perverted to 
a narrow and soul-destroying nationalism. We see this ex- 
treme nationalism in its true nature as idolatry when we look 
at the more absolute states of Europe. It is harder to see 
the same idolatry creeping into our own national life, but it 
is present nevertheless and it is a potent threat to our very 
civilization. 

The true patriot is not he who waves the flag the hard- 
est or boasts the loudest about his country’s superiority. 
Rather the true patriot will work indefatigably for the cause 
of peace, justice, and freedom, both within the nation and 
among nations. His heart will beat with pride at the glorious 
achievements of his native land, but it will also beat with 
sympathy for the victims of social and economic injustice 
both within and without her borders, and will do all that 
lies in his power to make his nation, his state, and his com- 
munity a leader in the abolition of such conditions. 

The measure of patriotism is not contained in the bril- 
liance of the Fourth of July fireworks or the fervid elo- 


quence of the flag-waving orator. As Bishop Berkeley wrote 
in a previous age: “Being loud and vehement, either against 
a court or for a court, is no proof of patriotism . . . where the 
heart is right, there is true patriotism.” 

Worship of the State, with its votaries vested in red, 
brown, or black shirts, its creed of national self-sufficiency, 
and its ritual of teachers’ oaths and compulsory salutes to 
the flag, is just as definitely a violation of the First Com- 
mandment as was the worship of Moloch or Baal in ancient 
times. If organized religion is to recapture civilization it 
must first destroy the idolatry of the state. 


4. Build a religious social order. We are not so much 
concerned with the development of a new social order as 
with the return of religious concepts to a central position in 
society. It is not for religion to say that the social order 
shall be capitalistic or non-capitalistic any more than that it 
shall be expressed through the medium of a Republic or a 
Monarchy. It is for organized religion to say that it shall 
be a society in which a man can honestly and openly live ac- 
cording to the tenets of the Ten Commandments and the 
Christian summary of the law. In the state of society today 
it is virtually impossible for a man to engage successfully 
in business, whether as employer or employee, as capitalist or 
as laborer, without frequently being called upon to violate 
fundamental moral principles that spring from the deepest 
wells of his religion. 


Here is a four-point program in which all right-thinking 
men and women ought to be able to unite. Indeed, if our 
religion occupies the central position in our life, as it ought 
to, and if organized religion is to play the part that it should 
in the future of our nation and in the world, we must unite 
on some such platform as this. The time has passed, if it 
ever existed, for shutting ourselves up within walls of preju- 
dice. Protestant, Catholic, and Jew can no more hold aloof 
from one another in the modern world than can the nation 
maintain a policy of splendid isolation. 


There are vital differences between Catholics and Prot- 
estants, and even more vital differences between Christians 
and Jews. It is right that we should remain loyal to our 
deepest and most: sincere convictions in these fundamental 
questions of our faith, but underlying these differences are 
some even more vital and fundamental points of agreement. 
Chief among these is the fundamental belief in the Father- 
hood of God and in the Brotherhood of Man—the doctrine 
that man is created in God’s image and destined to eternal 
life in His presence. 

The time has come for us to take vigorous, united action, 
based upon the highest concept of man as revealed and de- 
veloped in the main stream of Jewish and Christian history 
and tradition. 


Have we the courage to go forward, shoulder to 
shoulder, in a bold advance in the name of our Common God 
against the evil forces of the world that threaten to over- 
throw not only organized religion but the very image of 
God in man? 





Michael J. O’Connell 





The Contribution of Catholicism 


By THE VERY REVEREND MICHAEL J. O’CONNELL, Priest, Writer on Religion, President DePaul University, 
Chicago 


Lawrence Institute, Sept. 1, 1936 


HERE must be in the discussion of a subject such as 

has been assigned to me, a query as to whether or 

not these contributions are exclusive and the preroga- 
tive of one Church solely. There might be reason for debate 
if we were discussing the origins of these contributions, but 
I do not wish it to be understood that I am claiming for 
Catholicism or the Catholic Church the exclusive possession 
of the good that it may be doing at the present time. We 
are convinced as Catholics that we are in possession of the 
full truth, but we are not so narrow-minded as to deny 
that there is truth in other religious bodies as well. We 
know as Catholics, that along with the truth the Catholic 
Church can boast of the good and the beautiful, but there 
can be and there is good and beauty in other religions as 
well. Let it be clearly understood then, that in attributing 
to the Catholic Church what is worthwhile, that I do not 
intend thereby to exclude others from participation in this 
truth and goodness. 

Present-day society is a broad field. I take it in the sense 
of the world at the present time. To narrow it any further 
would be destructive of one of the chief points which dis- 
tinguishes the Catholic Church, and that is its universality. 
A universality that embraces all classes of people from the 
richest to the poorest, which includes the weak as well as 
the strong, which confines jtself to no nation and to no 

é 
climate, but which is concerne@¢ with the spiritual and mate- 
rial well-being of mankind wherever man is to be found. In 
so far then, as the Catholic Church favorably affects man 
in any of his relations to man, it is making a very definite 
contribution to present-day society. 

Perhaps the first and greatest of these contributions is 
to be found in this self-same universality. Society is at the 
present time in a somewhat chaotic state. A large class of 
mankind feels that its greatest enemy is another class of 
mankind. The poor oppose the rich, and the communistic 
ideal seems to have sold itself, or to have been sold, to a 
sufficient number to make this class war a serious problem 
to society. Russia has been a source of infection to the body 
politic since it embraced the ideal of the complete and per- 
fect equality of man to man. Spain at the present time is 
going through the throes of a terrifically bloody civil war 
for the same reason. In our own country there are seeds 
that may develop in time into a source of serious trouble 
to society. Catholicism has always maintained the truth that 
all men are equal before God, but she has never been guilty 
of fallacy in believing that all men are equally endowed 
with ability and talent and therefore should be equal in 
possession of the material things of life. The Catholic 
Church has taught her children that there must be, by reason 
of the very nature of the thing, some inequalities that can- 
not be surmounted. She has inculcated the necessity of au- 
thority and the sacredness of property rights, but at the 
same time she has taught, and daily does teach, the strong 
their obligation of helping the weak, the rich their obliga- 


tion of helping the poor. She teaches man that he is only a 
steward of the wealth that is his, and that for it he must 
render a strict account. While it is no longer practicable to 
maintain the community of goods that was common practice 
in the early Church, she still maintains, theoretically, the 
goodness of that system, and unless the teachings of the Cath- 
olic Church are to be completely forgotten and ignored by 
her children, she furnishes a bulwark of over 300,000,000 
to the teachings that would affirm these truths that are 
anathema to society. An organization that welds together 
in the unity of belief and of religious practice the classes 
and the masses, the rich and the poor from all the nations 
of the world, which gives a practical, actual exemplification 
of the equality of all men before God, cannot help but 
have its effect on the political and economic beliefs of those 
who profess its membership. There cannot be that bitter- 
ness of national rivalry, there cannot be that feeling of class 
hatred, where each individual and each class knows well that 
the other holds the same faith and is bound by the self-same 
laws. Its universality then, is not only a bulwark against 
communism, but is a positive element tending to remove the 
bitternesses that are the cause of war. 

Another great contribution of the Catholic Church is 
the sense of balance between the materialism necessary for 
well-being in this world and the idealism which is prac- 
ticable in it. As long as society is constituted on its present 
basis, it will be impossible for man to ignore the material 
basis of life. The simple life that was so prevalent when 
man was close to nature and subsisted on, and by it, is no 
longer possible for the majority of mankind. There must 
be a struggle for the essentials of life and for creature com- 
forts. When man allows all his energies to be absorbed 
by the pursuit of the material things that make for wealth 
and possessions, he is allowing materialism to dominate his 
being. When man is so far forgetful of these things as to 
allow himself to suffer for the want of them he certainly 
cannot be accused of materialism, and whether or not he can 
be called idealistic depends entirely on his reasons and mo- 
tives for ignoring these, the chief interests of the mass of 
mankind. By holding up to her followers the example of 
tens of thousands of her children, both men and women, who 
sacrifice their own material interests by vowing a poverty 
which precludes the possibility of ever owning anything, she 
is setting up an example of idealistic conduct that cannot 
but give pause for thought to those who consider the mo- 
tives that bring this about. Her sons and daughters who 
embrace the religious life, sacrifice as well the pleasures of 
sense by the vow of chastity. They sacrifice their own wills 
and wishes by the vow of obedience in a military discipline 
that makes them available tor the service of God through 
the service of mankind wherever they will be of the greatest 
use. I know well that this idealism through sacrifice has 
been criticized and misunderstood. I know that it is unin- 
telligible to those who allow their own interests to be a para- 
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to those who look for the 
welfare of the world, who can see that there is something 
larger and grander in lite than being well-clothed, well- 
housed, and well-fed, there must be an appreciation of the 
nobility of the idealism of such sacrifice. 

By means of that sacrifice the Catholic priest is one with 
his flock. He is as poor as the common laborer, he is as 
wealthy in the things of the mind and of the spirit as the 
best educated or his wealthiest parishioner. That it is an 
idealism effective in the large body of Catholics is apparent 
from the fact that it is the hope and wish of most Catholic 
parents that at least one of their children should be a priest 
or nun. If these, the leaders of the flock, look upon the 
material things so lightly as to be willing to give up not 
only the actuality but even the possibility of attaining them, 
then certainly the flock must be influenced by their attitude. 

Through these sacrifices, Catholicism is able to sponsor 
humanitarian works that otherwise would be impossible— 
through its orphan homes, through its hospitals, through its 
homes for the aged, wherein the afflicted and the poor are 
welcome and cared for as brethren in Christ. Through its 
educational system which extends throughout the land, from 
kindergarten to post-graduate work, it enables its children 
to carry on the processes of education under the guidance 
of those who have proven their idealism through their own 
sacrifices, and if close contact with concrete examples of 
self-sacrifice and idealism means anything, it should mean 
that the products of the Catholic schools will carry away a 
greater appreciation of the needs of society, and will be in- 
fluenced throughout their lives by the practical demonstra- 
tion of what all recognize as a theoretical necessity, but 
which so few are willing to put into practice. 

By its attitude toward marriage, the Catholic Church 
makes a third great contribution to society. Its constant 
upholding of the indissolubility of marriage makes for a 
bulwark against the breaking up of the home. By forbidding 
to its children the separation made easy by divorce courts, 
it assures for the majority of its members a permanence of 
the home atmosphere with the consequent benefits that make 
for character-formation and the development of a respect for 
law and authority which is, to my way of thinking, one 
of the paramount needs of society at the present time. It 
is true that there are marriages that do result unhappily, 
but it is equally true that a great majority of separations 
and divorces, that are so common at the present time, could 
be avoided if the temporary difficulties which bring them 
about were outlived, as mpst of them would be, if the pos- 
sibility of separation were ruled out. While this is not the 
fundamental reason for the stand of the Catholic Church 
on divorce, it is certain that its attitude is highly beneficial 
to society, for whatever is protective of the permanency of 
the home and the home atmosphere must be beneficial to 
society as we understand it in the United States. Russia 
has experimented in loosening the bonds of marriage, and 
if the current reports are credible, it has decided that the 
old system is the best. Divorce is no longer so easy as it 
formerly was, and the home and the family are coming back 
into their own in Russia. One of the greatest evils and 
injustices of the present-day, is the right to permanent sup- 
port, given to a woman for having married a man, no matter 
how briefly, even though in all probability she was equally 
or perhaps more at fault for the failure of the marriage. 


mount issue in their lives. But 


When marriage is viewed as it is by the Catholics, as a life- 
long contract, when it is made impossible for man or woman 
to enter into it without sufficient time or reflection, then it 
is taken in the serious light that it deserves. The divorce 
problem is very much like the weather. According to Mark 
Twain, everybody talks about it and nobody does anything 
to remedy it. Considering individual cases which loom large 
because of our closeness to them, it may seem at times that 
divorce is justifiable, but if the larger interests of society 
and the iaw of God are taken into consideration, then surely 
the conclusion must come that society suffers because of its 
sympathy for the individual, and the code of Catholicism 
in this important matter cannot help but be regarded as a 
safeguard of the best interests of the home, the family, and 
society. 

Catholicism brings the world today an age-old heritage 
of beauty. Through its churches it brings to the people a 
sense of the grand and the sublime in architecture. It fos- 
tered and fathered the Gothic style of architecture. Its 
stained-glass windows and its statuary have given to a large 
majority of the poorer class, through religion, their only 
contact with what is beautiful in those fields of art. The 
pomp and pageantry of its liturgy have something of the sub- 
lime in them that cannot help but lift up the soul that is at 
all impressionable. The sublime music of the liturgy that 
has been adapted so well to the seasons of the ecclesiastical 
year, the penitential wailing of the organ during the Lenten 
season that gives place to the joyful alleluiahs of the risen 
Christ, must convey even to the dullest soul something of the 
spirit and beauty of the thoughts that are the foundation and 
the background of the music that gives them voice. In a 
world that holds for the majority of mankind but little that 
would take its thoughts out of, and away from, the grim 
pursuit of the necessities of life, the Catholic Church service, 
embodying aesthetic beauty as well as spiritual refreshment, 
comes like an oasis in the desert to the traveler, weary and 
thirsty for the things of the soul. In all this world of ours, 
I can conceive of no greater union of the arts, no greater 
combination of these beauties, than is to be found in the 
chanting of a solemn Mass in any one of the European 
cathedrals wherein are combined the soul-stirring music of 
the great masters, the uplifting reaches of the vaults that 
seem to extend to the heavens themselves, the solemn com- 
memoration of the great mystery which is the foundation of 
Christendom, while the light of heaven filters through the 
delicately-tinted windows to light up the carved or painted 
masterpieces of the great ecclesiastical artists; and while in 
the lesser churches beauty may not be so fully present, it is 
less only in degree. 

Catholicism gives to its members a sense of proportion 
as to the true values of life. It teaches them the lesson 
that much be the reasonable conclusion of any belief in the 
existence of God: namely, that we have not here a lasting 
city, but we seek one that is to come. There is injustice and 
inequality in this world of ours. The righteous are not re- 
warded, and the unrighteous are too frequently unpunished. 
The only conclusion that can be arrived at, is that there 
must be a day of reckoning. That day of reckoning will be 
an eternal one. Knowing and believing this, the Catholic 
can give proper proportion to the things of the body and 
the things of the soul. He is aware of the shortness of life, 
of the fact that he cannot carry with him the material posses- 
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sions that he may have amassed, and so he can take lightly 
the privations that circumstances may force upon him. The 
stronger the faith, the less important are the things that 
most men spend the greater part of their energy and time in 
achieving. Such an attitude brings with it a sense of peace 
and self-possession which more than compensates for the 
lack of riches and reputation and power. The main ambi- 
tions of the material-minded men are soul-wrecking in their 
attainment and troublesome in their possession. It is only 
by viewing them in the light of eternity that they can be 
given their proper place. It is only by so viewing them 
that their relative worthlessness can be properly perceived. A 
religion that offers a philosophy of life that will place man 
in a frame of mind where the important things are the 
eternal things, the temporal, material things important only 
because of their bearing on eternal life, is offering a con- 
tribution, the value of which cannot be easily measured. 
Catholicism offers to the world today, as it has through- 
out its existence, a moral code that is founded and fixed and 
based on the teachings of its Master, and subject only to a 
reasonable interpretation. It offers to its believers a sense of 
sureness that what is right today was right 2,000 years age, 
and what is wrong today will be wrong as long as Catholi- 
cism endures. The fixedness or stability of this code makes 
for the building up of a conscience in the Catholic body 
which is one of the great contributions to society, and if 
there is anything lacking to society today, it seems to me the 
greatest lack is a stable and fixed code of ethics. Be it in the 
business world, the social world, or in the realm of morality, 
there is nothing that has so much tended to disintegrate our 
present-day world, as has this utter lack of ‘agreement on 
any single fixed code of ethics. Public opinion can make or 
break the effectiveness of the laws of the nation, and seem- 
ingly public opinion has vitiated a great part of the law 
that God gave Moses on Mount Sinai. The Catholic Church 
has been called hide-bound. It has been thought to be behind 


times, ultra-conservative, and if by any of these descriptive 


epithets is meant its unwillingness to deviate from the code 
of morality that it has followed since its origins, then it not 
only accepts but glories in the names. 


Through its confessional and the Sacrament of Penance 
it offers to its people a constant reminder of their religious 
obligations and a constant check on their progress in the 
spiritual life. To those who are outside of the Catholic 
Church there must be a certain lack of understanding of the 
confessional, but all can realize the importance of a regular 
check on conduct; all can realize the importance of a fresh 
start in life or in undertakings, and to the Catholic, the 
Sacrament of Penance serves both purposes. He is himself 
the judge and witness, and having come from the confes- 
sional he knows that he is once more ready to start with a 
clean spiritual slate. The burden of debt can hang so heavy 
over a man’s head that it can destroy his effectiveness and 
his usefulness. The burden of spiritual debt can be just as 
heavy and just as harmful. To be relieved of that sense 
of guilt is one of the greatest reliefs that man can experi- 
ence. From a spiritual viewpoint, even the most skilled 
psychiatry accomplishes but a small part of what the Cath- 
olic confessional accomplishes. You may question in what 
way this distinctly Catholic practice is a contribution to 
present-day society. My answer is, that in so far as it affects 
so large a proportion of the population, it must have its 
effects on society. 

I have, during this address, skipped here and there to 
pick out what I consider salient contributions of Catholicism 
to present-day society. I wish to repeat now, what I said in 
the beginning, that I do not wish to claim these contribu- 
tions as the prerogatives of the Catholic Church alone. I do 
feel though, that every one of the points I have mentioned 
is a distinctly worthwhile contribution to present-day society 
and that each one of them is a partial explanation of the 
reason for being and for the continued duration of the 


Catholic Church. 


_ The Art and Science of Medicine 


ITS SOCIAL, ETHICAL, AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


By JAMES ALEXANDER MILLER, M.D., Sc.D., Professor of Clinical Medicine, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York 


Opening Address to the students of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, Sept. 23, 1936 


increasingly complex. The acquisition of new knowl- 

edge is slowly but persistently pushing back the horizon 
of the unknown, so that the last generation has witnessed a 
transformation of empirical medicine into something which 
more nearly approaches the dignity of an exact science. 

It is natural that you who stand upon the threshold of 
our profession should be fascinated and engrossed with the 
vision of possibilities gradually unfolding themselves to you. 
The task before you of absorbing the knowledge already 
available, coupled with the realization of the vastness of the 
yet unknown, in the exploration of which your generation 
must play its part, constitutes a challenge to all of the intel- 
lectual energies of which you are capable. 

But this is only one phase of the practice of medicine 


A \HE study as well as the practice of medicine becomes 


for which you are preparing yourselves. There is an art as 
well as a science of medicine, which leads into the field of 
human relationships which is as complex and as fascinating as 
that of science itself. Indeed I doubt not but with many of 
you it was the appreciation of the possibilities in this field of 
medicine which dominated your choice of this profession. 

The eagerness with which medical students look forward 
to their clinical courses testifies to this appeal, and with all 
due appreciation of our dependence upon basic scientific 
knowledge I trust that our medical schools will always main- 
tain as their principal objective the preparation of students 
to apply this knowledge to the treatment and prevention of 
disease, and to develop physicians who will be the bearers of 
service to human beings in sickness and in distress. 

One might be tempted to think that this acquisition of 
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medical knowledge and its practical application was task 
enough with which to confront the overworked medical stu- 
dent. And yet it is my object today to turn your attention 
to still other aspects of the field of human relationships in 
the practice of medicine, with which students as a rule have 
little concern but which have a very practical bearing upon 
the future road which you hope to travel. 

Those of us who have gone farther on this road have 
learned that in this field of human relationships there are 
important contacts other than the obvious ones between 
physician and patient, which involve the responsibility of the 
physician to the community as a whole as well as the pro- 
fessional relations of physicians with each other. 

These relationships to the community broaden the re- 
sponsibilities of physicians to include many problems not di- 
rectly involved in the diagnosis and treatment of the indi- 
vidual patient. “They comprise all of the various problems 
of the preventive, the social, and the governmental aspects of 
medicine, and the indications are that with your generation 
these problems will be pressing for solution even more in- 
sistently than they are at present. 

In their relations with each other physicians not only 
have to meet the more ordinary situations involving personal 
and professional courtesy, but also more difficult ones such 
as those involved in specialism and group medicine in prac- 
tice, and the participation in the activities of so-called organ- 
ized medicine which are designed primarily for the preserva- 
tion and promotion of higher standards of medicine and of 
the health and welfare of the community. 

It is manifestly impossible to discuss all of these sub- 
jects within the limits of this address, so that from this field 
as a whole I desire to direct a special attention to some of 
the ethical and economic problems involved. 


This is no effort to divert your attention from the main 
task which lies before you, which is to acquire proficiency 
in the scientific and clinical phases of medicine, but rather 
I wish to suggest that you keep in the background of your 
consciousness during these student days a realization that 
in the application of your knowledge to the practice of medi- 
cine you will be called upon to meet many situations not 
covered in the curriculum, and that much of personal satis- 
faction, happiness, and success, as well as the prestige of our 
profession, will depend upon how these are met. 

The Principles of Medical Ethics as set forth by the 
American Medical Association opens with this paragraph: 

“Our profession has for its prime object the service 
it can render to humanity; reward or financial gain should 
be a subordinate consideration. The practice of medicine 
is a profession. In choosing this profession an individual 
assumes an obligation to conduct himself in accord with 
its ideals.” 


This is an epitome of all systems of medical ethics since 
the time of Hippocrates, the ideal of service rather than that 
of reward. 

I feel sure that consciously or unconsciously you have 
all already adopted this standard for your future professional 
conduct. I trust that you realize that the practice of medi- 
cine is a noble profession but a poor business, and that as 
vou come face to face with the implications of this fact you 
will not be warped from this ideal. There are many pitfalls 
in the way; I propose to discuss some of them with you. 


PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 

Passing over the problems which arise in individual 
relationships between physician and patient, we will consider 
more particularly those which have to do with the profession 
as a whole in its relation with the community. 

When you graduate each of you becomes automatically 
a unit in that body known as organized medicine, Which is 
represented by the county, state, and national associations. 
There are many other medical societies, and it has become 
much the fashion to prefer their activities to the neglect of 
those of organized medicine. This is very unfortunate, for 
the organized societies are those which officially interpret 
the relations of members of the profession to each other and 
to the community at large. In these days of change and 
unrest many new problems arise, and if they are to be solved 
in accordance with our professional ideals, those who stand 
for these ideals must take their share of responsibility for 
their maintenance. 

For the profession as a whole the questions of medical 
ethics and economics which we are today discussing are 
largely in the hands of these organized societies supposed to 
represent the collective body of opinion of physicians. If 
the leaders of the profession in their individual communi- 
ties neglect their group responsibility there is a real danger 
that the best thought of the profession may not be adequately 
expressed. 

Organized medical societies are not trade unions. While 
it is a part of their duty to uphold the rights and privileges 
of the medical profession, their main responsibility is to 
maintain for the profession the standards of practice, of con- 
duct, and of service to humanity which we profess. 

It is from groups of students like yourselves that we look 
for the future leaders in medicine. I trust that in the midst 
of the busy lives ahead of you many of you will find time to 
meet these responsibilities to the profession as a whole. 

There can be no doubt that many of our difficulties 
arise from economic pressure. The average income of physi- 
cians the country over is very low, not over $5,700, and that 
of general practitioners is only $4,000; also at the present 
time the names of many physicians are on the relief rolls. 
It is one thing to be strictly ethical when circumstances are 
comfortable, it is quite another to resist temptation when 
poverty is staring one’s family in the face, yet it is just 
this that our code demands. 

One approach to the problem is a survey of the number, 
and especially the better distribution, of physicians. There 
certainly is overcrowding in many communities, especially the 
larger cities, while in many rural communities medical ser- 
vices are very inadequate. For example, in New York City 
the number of physicians per 100,000 inhabitants is 186. 
In many rural communities it is as low as 75 to 80 per 
100,000 population. These are problems for our medical 
schools as well as for organiged medicine to solve. Cer- 
tainly the depression by closing many normal avenues of 
productive effort has tempted many students who might be 
better fitted for other work, to continue their studies in the 
profession, and it would appear that we are turning out more 
physicians on the whole than are needed, and certainly we 
have no need for any increase in the number of those of in- 
ferior quality. It is a time for a thorough searching of heart 
on the part of all such students to make sure that they are 
on the right track, as well as for added vigilance upon the 
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part of medical school authorities. 

Another important problem is the development of spe- 
cialism. The field of medical knowledge has become so ex- 
tended that it is impossible for any man to encompass it. 
It is a natural consequence to narrow the field and to in- 
tensify one’s effort in some one special direction. Upon the 
whole this has made for definite progress, but it has also 
developed definite weaknesses. Not the least of these is the 
loosening of the personal bonds of contact between patient 
and physician, and also the inequitable distribution of com- 
pensation between general practitioners and specialists. This 
has developed a trend toward the assuniption of the specialist- 
designation by many not properly qualified, and to a competi- 
tion for patronage which, if not unethical, is certainly not 
dignified. 

This unequal distribution of compensation and this com- 
petition have led to one of the great evils of modern prac- 
tice. | refer to secret rebates, commonly known as fee-split- 
ting. This practice, though unknown in many communities, 
has undoubtedly become very common in our large cities. It 
introduces frank commercialism into medical practice, is de- 
moralizing to a degree, and is contrary to all of the pro- 
fessed ethics of our profession. It is, however, the direct 
result of the inequalities of compensation, the development 
of specialism, the competition between specialists, and the 
struggle for existence which has been accentuated by the 
recent depression. This under-cover evil gradually saps the 
moral consciousness and is one of the most insidious tenden- 
cies toward commercialism in medical practice today. It can 
only be solved by a sympathetic understanding of the eco- 
nomic pressure which causes it in many instances, combined 
with a ruthless elimination of the frankly corrupt elements 
in the profession. I fear that this is one of many unsolved 
problems which my generation will pass on to yours. 

Before leaving the question of specialism, may I take 
this opportunity to emphasize the importance and broad 
foundation of medical training upon which all satisfactory 
specialism must be based. A premature limitation of interest 
narrows one’s outlook and cramps the possibilities for devel- 
opment. Whatever may be your present individual predilec- 
tion, I beg of you not to neglect these opportunities of your 
student days, which may never come again, for obtaining 
a comprehensive understanding of all aspects of medicine, 
leaving special studies to develop naturally and later from a 
wider experience. If in so doing many of you now ambitious 
to become specialists find yourselves gradually entangled in 
the fascination of general medicine, it may prove to be a 
blessing to yourselves as well as to many of your future 
patients who deeply regret the passing of the general prac- 
titioner. 


HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARY RELATIONS 

Another medical problem with economic implications 
has to do with our hospitals and dispensaries. 

I do not need to emphasize to this group the extraordin- 
ary service rendered to the community by institutions like 
this splendid Presbyterian Hospital, of which we are so 
proud, or of our great city hospitals such as Bellevue where 
we, the other half, live. 

Yet these have been and are the object of severe criti- 
cism, and that from the representatives of the medical pro- 
fession itself. 








The main point of attack has been upon what has been 
designated the abuse of hospitals and dispensaries by patients 
who are able to afford private medical services. 

This criticism is undoubtedly not entirely unmerited, 
and simple justice to the physicians who have spent many 
years, often at great sacrifice, to qualify for the practice of 
medicine which must of necessity be their sole source of in- 
come, demands that every reasonable effort be made by those 
in authority to limit these institutional services to those in- 
dividuals for whom they were intended. While much is 
being done in this direction, it is very probable that much 
more could and should be done. 

My own reaction to this situation is that it would 
largely correct itself if the public were assured of the same 
standards of service from private physicians in general that 
they expect to find in these medical institutions. I cannot 
bring myself to believe that large numbers of people with 
means adequate to pay reasonable fees would elect to wait 
for hours in our crowded dispensaries or choose the lack of 
privacy incidental to their care in our general wards, unless 
they thought that they were getting something better in diag- 
nosis or in treatment, which is much more precious to them 
than money. If this idea has any merit of truth, then the 
solution of this problem lies in the improvement of private 
medical practice. The practical application of this to you 
who are students today is that you will be the practitioners 
of tomorrow, and if you and your fellows throughout the 
country will always maintain the standards of service that 
you have learned in the hospitals when you go out into pri- 
vate practice, then in another generation this hospital-abuse 
problem will disappear and you yourselves will be the richer 
for it both in pocket and in professional satisfaction. 

Another point of criticism is directed at the unpaid med- 
ical services rendered in hospitals and dispensaries. If placed 
upon any, even conservative, financial basis the value of these 
services amounts to many millions of dollars which, if added 
to the budgets for hospital maintenance, would constitute 
an apparently impossible burden. 

It is, of course, true that free services represent an 
enormously valuable contribution to the community, quite 
out of proportion to that rendered by any other profession. 
The practice,; however, has grown up as an integral part of 
the tradition of our profession and has been accepted as one 
of our privileges as well as responsibilities. It furnishes an 
important part of our claim that we are governed by an 
idealistic concept of our duties, and is the basis for a con- 
siderable portion of the high esteem in which the medical 
profession is generally held by the community at large. 

If it were possible to place these services upon an ade- 
quate compensation basis, which is extremely doubtful, would 
we not as a group and individually lose more in intangible 
assets than we would gain materially? Also, I do not need 
to remind you that in our hospital service we all receive great 
compensation through experience and professional prestige, 
the value of which is difficult to calculate but which makes 
our hospital appointments so eagerly sought for without 
thought of financial compensation. 

There is, however, one phase of this problem well 
worthy of serious consideration upon the part of hospital au- 
thorities. I refer to the desirability of offering modest finan- 
cial honoraria to the younger medical members of the staff 
during their early years of service. These subordinate posi- 
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tions do not carry with them so much of prestige, and entail 
much routine work often not very remunerative from the 
standpoint of experience and training. So that such compen- 
sation which I suggest would do much to lessen the burden 
of the struggle to obtain a foothold in practice and would 
eliminate some of the present temptations to commercialism. 
The city hospitals are already making beginnings in this di- 
rection, which might with advantage be adopted gradually 
by private institutions, especially in the dispensaries. 

The remainder of our discussion of the field of human 
relationships will deal especially with wider community prob- 
lems. These I represent briefly in three categories: (1) so- 
cial service, (2) preventive medicine and public health, and 
(3) governmental relations. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 

You are all familiar with the great advantage resulting 
from development of social service departments in our hos- 
pitals and dispensaries. There is, however, I believe, too 
great a tendency to delegate this service to the social work- 
ers, with a frequent lack of social-mindedness evidenced on 
the part of physicians who, in order to fully meet their re- 
sponsibilities, must consider the combined medical and social 
problems involved in many cases and particularly those of 
chronic disease. 

The study of home and family problems, including those 
of emotional stress, an investigation of the living, working, 
ind economic conditions with which our patients are sur- 
rounded, often illuminates difficult clinical pictures and may 
point the way toward proper and adequate treatment. If you 
will consistently develop an interest in these not-strictly- 
medical problems during your student days and continue that 
interest throughout your future medical practice, you will 
not only be rewarded by the satisfaction of rendering better 
service to your patients, but you will develop in vourselves 
that broad human understanding indispensable to a truly 
great physician. 

Not only is this true of relations with individual pa- 
tients, but also by increasing your knowledge of community 
activities in social, economic, and industrial fields you will 
immeasurably broaden your horizon of interest and of cul- 
ture and will become not only better physicians but better 
citizens. Such a widening of our professional interests would 
be one of the surest guarantees of an eventual wise solution 
of many of the social and economic problems with which we 
are today confronted both within and without the profession. 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 

Still another phase of our professional relationships has 
to do with public health and the practice of preventive 
medicine. 

No longer is it possible to fulfill all of our obligations 
by strict adherence to the individual relationships between 
physician and patient. We have a great opportunity to help 
keep people well, as well as to care for them after they 
become sick. We have in the past largely neglected this op- 
portunity, perhaps because of faulty training or perhaps from 
a too narrow conception of our duties. This is bound to 
become a great field for the future, which will also offer 
opportunities for much additional economic advantage to our 
profession. 

This part of our task brings us closely in contact with 


official public health agencies which we should heartily sup- 
port in their efforts t’ improve the health of the community, 
and with whom we should cooperate closely. What a won- 
derful power we, as a body, could exert in this field if each 
physician constituted himself a health officer for the families 
under his care, detecting and correcting physical defects, fol- 
lowing up sources of infection in syphilis, in diphtheria, and 
in other infectious diseases, following up the contacts in 
cases of tuberculosis, and in general in every way cooperating 
closely with our health officials to prevent disease! 

This is the challenge of preventive medicine to your 
generation, and to you the public health and industrial field 
of medicine opens great and attractive opportunities for spe- 
cialized service, which in these days of professional insecurity 
in private practice may well be worthy of your consideration 
when you come to choose the particular path which you 
will follow. 


GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 

And finally we come to consider our relationships with 
government. 

We are already familiar with some such contacts, as in 
our public health departments and our public hospitals. But 
there are serious tendencies in governmental activities, which 
may in the future markedly affect the private practice of 
medicine and may possibly profoundly modify its character. 

A small but vociferous group frankly advocate socialized 
or state medicine, with the profession controlled by some 
governmental body, and with all physicians placed upon sal- 
aries from public funds. 

Other activities are more insidious, as for example the 
operation of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. These laws 
have the very commendable object of protecting the individ- 
ual workman from the hazards of industry and placing the 
economic burden of occupational disease and accidents upon 
the industries instead of the individual workman. They 
have done much good, but in their operation there have 
developed many serious unethical practices in which members 
of our own profession as well as of that of the law have 
been unpleasantly conspicuous, and the governmental super- 
vision through the Department of Labor has frequently been 
inadequate to control them. 

Also, during the depression we have seen an insidious 
extension of state supervision of medical service in the ad- 
ministration of medical care for those on home relief. Or- 
ganized medicine through the county societies has been a 
great help in coordinating these activities, protecting the 
rights of the profession and preserving the standards of 
medical service. 

But the really burning question of the moment has to 
do with health insurance. 

The present discussion of health insurance resulted from 
certain studies which showed a very inequitable distribution 
of the financial burdens of illness, an unequal and often in- 
equitable compensation to physicians, the unequal and inade- 
quate provision of medical services in many communities, and 
greatly disproportionate cost of notoriously ineffective instru- 
ments of treatment such as proprietary and patent medicines, 
as compared with the cost of suitable and adequate medical 
and hospital care. 

All of us who practice medicine are well aware that long 
illness is a great burden, often a crushing one, upon our 
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patients, and we have long been accustomed to adjust our 
own services and their cost to existing circumstances. All 
fair laymen recognize the fact that, as a profession, our aim 
and ideal has been the provision of services rather than in- 
sistence upon adequate financial compensation. That there 
are exceptions to this rule also, we of course all well know. 
But in our hearts we are assured that we cannot in fairness 
allow the motives of our profession as a whole to be im- 
peached. 

‘The consciousness of this fact should not lead us, how- 
ever, to contend that because in general we know that our 
motives have been generous and fair, consequently all is well 
and no changes are desirable or necessary. It is very prob- 
ably true that with the improvement in general social con- 
ditions in the United States there has also been an accom- 
panying improvement in the character of medical service, and 
very likely, as has been claimed, no country in the world 
enjoys better medical service than ours. 

But this is far from sufficient. The very progress that 
we have made is an incentive and challenge to further im- 
provement, and it would appear from recent studies and 
analyses of the situation as it affects medical practice in this 
country that the need for such improvement does exist. 


The great body of well-informed medical opinion in this 
country opposes governmental health insurance as a remedy 
for these conditions, because of the weakening of the bonds 
between physicians and patients which would result because 
of the inherent dangers of political and bureaucratic control, 
and particularly because they believe that this plan would 
lower rather than improve the medical and ethical standards 
of practice. 

Now, it may very well be that as the recent world-wide 
tendencies are further extended we are in for regimentation 
in medicine as well as in other fields of social activity. If 
we believe that this is undesirable in the practice of medicine 
we must have grounds for the faith which is in us, and this 
can result only by giving careful thought to this whole ques- 
tion of medical care. If we are true to our professional 
standards we must approach the problem from the standpoint 
of the best service to the community rather than from that of 
individual or professional selfishness. That this question 
should be settled right is indeed of vital importance to our 
profession, but even more so to the people whom we aim 
to serve. 


Necessarily this has been a very cursory survey of some 
of the social, economic, and ethical problems of present-day 
medicine. I bring it to you simply as a little leaven which 
may perhaps work helpfully in your consciousness as you 
pursue your student courses and finally take your places in 
the practice of our profession. 

We may take it for granted that you will make every 
effort to perfect yourselves in the scientific and clinical 
branches of medicine. The idea I wish to express to you is 
that this knowledge alone may utterly fail you unless 
quickened by the spirit of idealism and of service to humanity. 

As I face groups of undergraduate students from year 
to year I am deeply conscious that they have this spirit of 
idealism, and I feel that you have it. But in some of my 
former students I have seen the spark flicker and go out. It 
is very sad, and perhaps it may happen to some of you. I 


only hope that I may have been able to say something which 
may put you on your guard. 

The road is not easy, temptations to self-interest, to 
carelessness, to sharp practices, or.even to those which are 
definitely unethical will often beset you. If I were to sug- 
gest a formula for your guidance it would be a persistent 
effort to develop through al! of your professional contacts 
that sympathetic understanding of yourselves, your fellows, 
and your patients, which makes for integrity of character 
and for the highest expression of that rare gift of God, per- 
sonality. This is truly the power of the Spirit, against which 
mere material forces will break in vain. 

This brings us back to our original fundamental premise 
that the true practice of medicine must be based upon an 
ideal of self-sacrificing devotion to the service of others. At- 
tain this, and you will have your reward! You are heirs to 
a noble heritage in the profession of medicine. Hold fast to 
your ideals! Hold Fast! 


At the close of one of his memorable addresses to physi- 
cians, one of the great masters of American medicine, Doctor 
Edward Livingston Trudeau, himself, an inveterate idealist 
in the face of overwhelming odds, gave us this message which 
I would like to leave with you: 


“Let us not, therefore, quench the faith nor turn from 
the vision which, whether we own it or not, we carry, as 
Stevenson’s lantern-bearers their lanterns, hidden from the 
outer world, and, thus inspired, many will reach the goal; 
and if for most of us our achievements inevitably must fall 
short of our ideals, if when age and infirmity overtake us 
‘we come not within sight of the castle of our dreams,’ 
nevertheless all will be well with us; for, as Stevenson 
tells us rightly, ‘to travel hopefully is better than to ar- 
rive, and the true success is in labor.’ ” 
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Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of September, 1936. 

(Seal) Margaret V. Youngs, Notary Public, Queens County. Clerk's 
No. 1792, Reg. No. 5374. Cert. files N. Y. Co. 33, Reg. No. 7-Y-13. 
Commission expires March 30, 1937. 
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I Am an American Before I Am 
a Democrat 


FOR THE RECORD 
By ALFRED E. SMITH 


Auspices, Independent Coalition of American Women, Carnegie Hall, New York, Oct. 1, 1936 
(Stenographic report) 


DESIRE at the outset to thank the National Coalition 
if of American Women for this opportunity to address 

their organization and their guests here in New York 
City. 

Before I get started 1 want to deal very briefly with 
one of the chief characteristics of the New Deal. That char- 
acteristic is, be sure that you heap plenty of abuse on any- 
body that happens to disagree with you. Unless you are 
ready to subscribe for the New Deal 100 per cent and sign 
your name on the dotted line, you are a tory. You are a 
prince of privilege. You are a reactionary, or you are an 
economic royalist. 

Bear in mind that nobody escapes that. You come ready 
for your share of it tomorrow morning. The smear depart- 
ment, the national committee will be working overtime 
tonight. 


That can be taken lightly, and we can pass it over 
with a smile, but nevertheless to my way of thinking that 
is a rather serious situation in this country, for this reason: it 
tends to breed class hatred. It tends to set up one class 
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of our people against another, and that is not healthy in this 
country, and real Democrats do everything they possibly can 
to escape it. 

Let us see what we should really be. The President 
was speaking at Rollins College in Florida on the twenty- 
third of last March, and he voiced a very beautiful senti- 
ment—“your neighbor.” This is what he said: “The good 
neighbor is not just the man who lives next door to you. The 
objective includes the relationship of your family to his. 
It extends to all the people who live in the same block. It 
spreads to all of the people who live in the same city, the 
same county, and the same State, and most important of all, 
to the future of our nation, it must and shall extend to all 
our neighbors, to our fellow-citizens in all States, and in all 
regions which make up the nation.” 

That is a beautiful sentiment of brotherly love. That 
promotes the natural instinct of love of neighbor, but when 
the President reported to Congress on the State of the Nation 
as he is required to do by the Constitution he had some dif- 
ferent things to say about his neighbors in the nation, and in 
the course of his long report on the State of the Union he 
used the following: 

“Hatred of entrenched, unscrupulous money-changers. 
Their own stubbornness and their own incompetence could 
hardly cloak the enslavers of the public malefaction that is 
being spread. I am confident that Congress is ready and 
willing to wage increasing warfare.” 

There is a neighborly spirit for you. Well, I don’t want 
to give my opinion about it. If I can get an opinion that 
suits the situation better, I think I ought to give it to you. 
So I will give you the opinion of General Johnson. General 
Johnson is supporting the New Deal in the columns of the 
metropolitan newspapers, but immediately following that re- 
port on the State of the Union, over his own signature, this 
is what he said about it: “A rabble-rouser. A deliberate ap- 
peal to passion. The joy of every advocate of class hatred 
here and in Russia. Makes him chief of the factions of 
discontent.” 

I am in complete favor of taking the general’s explana- 
tion of it. 

In January, last, I made a speech in Washington. It 
was not cloaked in general terms. I was specific about what 
I said and I invited criticism in the event that I might be 
wrong with respect to the record. I took the Democratic 
platform as it was adopted in Chicago plank by plank and 
I read it to the assembled guests and then I pointed to the 
record. I was either right or I was wrong. If I was wrong, 
why it was a perfectly easy thing for any representative of 
the New Deal to pick up that same platform and point to 
the accomplishment of the different planks either by legisla- 
tion or by executive action. 
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Did anybody attempt that? They did not. But one of 
the Democratic leaders undertook to make reply to it, and 
what was the reply? “Well, Al has gone high hat.” 

That is a perfectly good excuse for disregarding the 
sacred promise of the party given to the people in 1932. 
There is another mistake about it. I have a high hat. So 
has every other man that ever goes to a wedding or a funeral. 
But I also have a brown derby. 

Listen, I grew up to the derby from no hat. I didn’t 
reach down and get it. 

Then there was another potent and very forceful argu- 
ment in defense of the New Deal, and that was that Al 
moved away from the fish market, and he forgot his old 
neighbors. Well, nothing could be further from the truth 
than that because there are a good many of them in this 
building tonight, and anybody connected with my organiza- 
tion knows that the door of the Empire State office of mine 
is open to them just the same as it was when I sat in the 
clubhouse night after night to meet them while I was a 
member of the Assembly. Nobody can dispute that. 


“The Sidewalks of New York’’ is still in existence, al-| 


though according to the newspapers, during the progress of 
the convention at Philadelphia, word came from one of the 
steering committee to the bandmaster that he should not play 
“The Sidewalks of New York” any more. 

That is a Democratic song. That is the song that recog- 
nizes the existence of Mamie O’Rourke. And in its place 
was substituted the New Deal anthem, “Happy Days Are 
Here Again.” 

Another one of the powerful arguments that was made 
in defense of the New Deal’s position against my Washington 
speech was my business associates. Well, just let me deal 
with that for about a half a minute. In the true sense of 
the word, I have no business associates, and by that I mean 
that I am not engaged with anybody in any business where 
any of it comes to me. I am a salaried man. I have never 
been anything else. I am working for a salary. And there 
isn’t any difference between me and any other salaried 
employe. 

Let’s see how that comes. After I left Albany the first 
time, I came down here to New York. I had no means. I 
had to go to work. I left Albany on the first of January 
and I was working on the second. I had no money to start 
a business. I had no profession, because I didn’t have enough 


early education to equip me for any kind of profession. I - 


didn’t have a rich aunt or a rich uncle to take care of me. 
I certainly didn’t know anything about farming, and even if 
I did, I didn’t have the farm. 

And outside of the period of time that I lived in the 
Executive Mansion in Albany, I spent my whole lifetime on 
the waterfront of New York, and I couldn’t even be a good 
sailor because I get seasick too easily. 

The same thing occurred in 1928 when I returned to 
New York. Well, of course, I met men of means. I didn’t 
have to wait until I came down to New York to meet them. 
I met them while I was in Albany, and they are only paying 
me what they think I am worth. I don’t know anybody giv- 
ing anything away. But let me say this for the benefit of the 
New Deal critic: every decision that I ever had to make in 
my executive capacity has been made in the interest of the 
men that were working under me. 

Of course, I make no apology for being in business. 


There is nothing dishonorable about business, whether it be 
large or whether it be small, or about business men, whether 
they be big or whether they be little, because in the last 
analysis we have got to look to the business men of this 
country if we are going to have a permanent solution of the 
unemployment question, or any return to anything that looks 
like permanent prosperity. But in the meantime, the Amer- 
ican business man is certainly having a swell time of it getting 
kicked around all over the lot. 

The President was speaking in Syracuse at the State con- 
vention, and he spoke about the record at Albany. He is 
right. I battled as hard as a man possibly could for the 
Factory Laws, for workmen’s compensation, for the Child 
Welfare Bill. I went around the State of New York and 
just took pounds off myself talking in favor before every 
audience that I could bring within reach of my voice. And 
I stand today just exactly where I stood then. But by con- 
trast with the New Deal performance, let it be noted on 
the record that every one of these laws was passed within 
the tour walls of the State Constitution except one, and that 
was the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The first act was declared void under our Constitution 
by the Court of Appeals, but when the Court of Appeals 
rendered that decision the Governor and the Legislature 
leaders did not go into a huddle and find fault with the court. 
What did they do? They proposed an amendment to the 
Constitution, and then submitted it to the people, and the 
people of the State ratified it, and the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act was thereafter enacted in accordance with the 
Constitution. 

Of course we had an entirely different system in Albany. 
The President didn’t speak about that. 

Here is the way we handled it. When the Democrats 
won in Albany, the counsel to the Governor and the legis- 
lative leaders sat down around a table and we prepared the 
bill that would carry out the platform promises. 

But, down in Washington, there was an entirely dif- 
ferent procedure. The bills were drawn by the brain trust 
in the White House, and they were sent down to Congress 
and with them the command: “This must go!” 

Why, as a matter of record, in the newspaper confer- 
ences with the newspaper boys, the President himself pointed 
to the bills that he said were on the “must list,” that is some- 
thing Congress must do. 

Just consider for a moment the independence of the 
legislative branch of our government. Our representatives, 
the people who are speaking for us, are told what they must 
do. If the AAA, NRA, the Guffey Coal Bill, the Bank- 
head Cotton Act, the Hot Oil Bill, and the rest of the 
unconstitutional enactments were good—if they were good, 
why is it that the New Deal didn’t submit an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States so that they could be 
legally and properly enacted? 

I ask the question, and I will answer it myself. The 
answer to that question is that the New Deal was entirely 
unwilling to meet the issue of States’ rights. [Applause. ] 
They preferred to go up a dark alley and do it under cover, 
and do it in spite of, and not with the consent of, the 
people’s Constitution. [Applause. } 

Just a little passing reference for the record before I 
leave this question of business associates. Let me remind the 
enthusiastic spokesmen for the New Deal that they find it 
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very convenient to forget that the present Chief Executive, 
whenever he earned a dollar outside of his public salary, he 
earned it as a lawyer and as a corporation executive in the 
Wall Street district. [Applause. ] 

‘There is another great answer. It makes a great hit. It 
has to be more or less whispered, and the whisperers all have 
a grudge. Nothing could be as stupid, nor nothing could be 
as silly as that. I have no grudge against the national ad- 
ministration or anybody connected with it. My fault with 
them is that they have betrayed the party. They fooled me 
and they fooled the millions of Democrats that I suggested 
should vote for them. [Applause. ] 

As far as the President himself is concerned, why, cer- 
tainly I entertain no grudge or no ill-feeling. I supported 
him every time he was a candidate. He didn’t always sup- 
port me, but I don’t feel about that. I appointed him to the 
position in my official family while I was Governor, and I 
insisted upon his nomination at Rochester in 1928 over the 
protest of practically every leader of the party. [Applause. ] 

1 was with him in '30. I placed him in nomination at 
the Syracuse convention, although I was not a delegate. I 
brought about a change in the rules of procedure so that I 
might put him in nomination. 

Question from the floor: Won't you please explain why 
vou did not agree with the people that turned against 
Roosevelt ? : 

Mr. Smith—That is a rather complicated question. You 
had better put that in better English—I don’t get it [Ap- 
plause.} One minute, I have the platform. After I get 
finished, you can get up here and have as much as you want 
to say. [Applause. ] 

[Cries of put him out. ] 

Mr. Smith—Just be quiet, this is a Democratic meeting. 
{ Applause. ] 

Then, of course, there was suggested also that I was a 
little bit disturbed because I wasn’t offered a position in the 
Cabinet. Well, that is silly. That is about as silly as any- 
thing could be. Why as a matter of fact, I couldn’t afford 
to take a position in the Cabinet. I couldn’t live in Wash- 
ington and give all my time at the salary that a Cabinet 
office pays, but there is one thing that I could have done, 
and one thing that I always stood ready to do, and would 
not have hindered a moment of my business time. I was al- 
ways ready to give advice, but I was never asked for it. 

The fact of the matter is, I only saw the President once 
since the day: he was inaugurated. He asked me two ques- 
tions. He asked me what I thought of the appointment of 
Jimmy Hoey. I told him I thought it was a good appoint- 
ment, that Mr. Hoey was a friend of mine, and he is 
an upstanding citizen. Then he inquired for the grandchil- 
dren and, of course, I told him they were wonderful. 

While we are on the subject of grudges, let me talk 
to you about a grudge on a grand national scale, and that 
was set forth in the statement of the chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee when he said you were on the 
outside unless you were for Roosevelt before Chicago. If 
ever there was a narrow, personal, and partisan administra- 
tion, vindictive against everybody that doesn’t agree with its 
leaders, it is the New Deal, and that kind of an administra- 
tion cannot be Democratic. [ Applause. ] 

Well, let’s go back a little bit. It is thirty-three years 
ago this month since I was first nominated for public office. 


Since that time I ran for public office twenty-one times, and 
I was elected nineteen. [Applause.] My name was before 
the convention at San Francisco as far back as 1920 as a 
candidate for the nomination for the Presidency. I was put 
in nomination by Congressman Cochran from New York 
[Applause] and in that convention I seconded the nomina- 
tion of Franklin D. Roosevelt for Vice President. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Down in old Madison Square Garden for about two 
and a half weeks we battled over the nomination. In 1928, 
finally, in Houston in the State of Texas, I was nominated 
and | traveled 38,000 miles through this country spreading 
the gospel of democracy, and I think I can say without ego 
that I planted the seed that brought the eventual victory 
of 1932. 

It occurs to me—and I think it would occur to you— 
that with all of that experience I should know who the 
Democratic leaders are. I should know who the men are 
that gave of their time and their service to the party. But 
I am compelled to say, who is Ickes? Who is Wallace? 
Who is Hopkins, and, in the name of all that is good and 
holy, who is Tugwell, and where did he blow from? [Ap- 
plause and laughter. } 

I could mention dozens of others, but these are the key 
men. These are the men who sit around the table ‘for the 
fixation of national policy, and I don’t think one of them 
ever read the Democratic platform. Why, I don’t have to 
tell it to you. You know it as well as I do. When this ad- 
ministration came into power on the 4th of March, 1933, the 
whole country was with them. [Applause. ] 

The President of the United States was the Count of 
Monte Cristo. He was sitting pretty on top of the earth 
and the world belonged to him. He could have com- 
mandeered the best brains in this country. No man put any 
more service under him than they could refuse to Wilson 
during the period of the war. No man was ever given 
greater power by Congress, and look at what we got! 

Why, I think our friend ought to get the good-neighbor 
treatment. We ought to say good-night. 

Well, now, I just happened to pick up the paper yes- 
terday, and here is where I got that thought from. Here is 
what the president of Dartmouth College said about it: 
“In place of leaders of balanced judgment and capacity for 
discriminating counsel, the New Deal has elevated to many 
of its foremost positions of authority and influence in this 
time of crisis men of no better than second-rate qualification 
and with little experience in dealing with affairs of any mag- 
nitude.” 

Well, what is the reason for that? There is a reason 
for everything. We come back to what I said a few min- 
utes ago; this is not a Democratic administration. It is 
never referred to as such by its own people. It is called a 
New Deal. You don’t hear of Democratic policies; you hear 
of Roosevelt policies. Why, I don’t have to remind the people 
that live in New York that in 1933 the New Deal party 
put its own ticket in the field in this city against the regular 
ticket of the Democratic organization. [Applause.] And does 
the New Deal always support Democrats in primary and gen- 
eral elections? Not at all. What about Nebraska? What 
about Minnesota? And what about Wisconsin, where men 
of the opposite political faith, because they call themselves 
Progressives and put the stamp of approval upon the New 
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Deal, receive the strength and the power of the so-called 
Democratic administration? Why, even a communist with 
wire whiskers and a torch in his hands is welcome, so long 
as he signs on the dotted line. [Applause. ] 

While we are at that, what about the Mayor of New 
York? Good neighbor now. What about the Mayor? He 
is a New Dealer. He spends a large part of his time in 
Washington, and recently he went out West some place to 
meet up with the Progressives that are going to stand behind 
the New Deal. Is La Guardia a Democrat? If he is, then 
I am a Chinaman with a haircut. [Laughter.] Ask yourself 
this question: is the New Deal right, and is everybody else 
in the United States wrong? [Cries of “no.” 

How about the Democratic newspapers? The Lord 
knows there are not many of them in the United States 
North of the Mason and Dixon line, but within the last 
two weeks four of the most prominent Democratic news- 
papers that stood behind the Democratic party in season 
and out of season, victory or defeat, have declared in their 
columns that they have gone as far as it is possible for them 
to go with the New Deal administration. [Applause. } 

What about the Democratic Congressmen? ‘There are 
about seven or eight of them down in Washington that on 
the floor of the Senate said more caustic and more bitter 
things about the New Deal than I have so far said tonight, 
or that I ever intend to say. Let’s have just one of them, 
United States Senator Glass of Virginia. [Applause.] Here 
is what he says: ‘““The New Deal taken all in all is not only 
a mistake, it is a disgrace to the nation, and the time is not 
far distant when we shall be ashamed of having wandered 
so far from the dictates of common sense and common hon- 
esty. If it weren’t so many people who depend upon me, 
and by that I do not mean my family, I would rather have 
died than lived to see the disgrace of this era.” [Applause. ] 

You can’t beat that. That was published as an inter- 
view in The Washington Post and never denied by the Sen- 
ator. I regard Senator Glass as one of the leading Demo- 
crats of this country. [Applause. ] 

I owe him a very personal debt of gratitude because he 
battled for me in 1920 in the State of Virginia against a 
hopeless proposition. [Applause. ] 

Senator Bailey, Senator Ashurst, and our own Senator, 
Senator Copeland of New York [Applause] have all in their 
time said harsher and more cruel things about the New Deal 
party than I did. 

What about all the men who started out with the New 
Deal and couldn’t last any longer? There is a long list of 
them that would take me a long while, beginning with Peek ; 
and you read Peek’s story in The Saturday Evening Post 
and you have something worthwhile spending an afternoon 
reading; what Jim Warburg said, and he was a trusted 
financial adviser and was a delegate from this country to 


the monetary conference in London; and, above all things, 
be sure to read what Douglas said [Applause], who was the 
Director of the Budget. [Applause. ] 

Well, we are coming near the end of the radio time. Let 
me just say this: if the administration in Washington, no 
matter what it desires to call itself, had lived up to that 
Democratic platform that was adopted in Chicago in 1932, 
and if it had remained true to the principles of Jefferson that 
have kept the Democratic party alive in this country after 
one bitter defeat after another, if the President himself had 
made good on his promises, I would not be on this platform 
tonight. 

There would be no coalition of American women oppos- 
ing the national administration. 1 know where I would be, 
I would be at the National Democratic Committee head- 
quarters where I have been for so many years, ready to 
battle for success, but I can’t see how anybody can expect 
me to battle for, or even defend, a failure. [ Applause. ] 

Here we are up to our necks in debt, 22 million people 
getting government relief. Millions out of employment; the 
farm problem unsolved. After all the power and all the 
money spent, we find ourselves where? On the dead-end 
street called Failure, dismal, dull, dark, drear Failure. 
[ Applause. ] 

Newton D. Baker, the Secretary of War in the Cabinet 
of President Wilson, recently delivered a speech before the 
American Legion, and he said in his speech that the proudest 
boast of the ancient world was, “I am a Roman citizen.” 
Well, you remember the recitation, ‘Rome, thou hast been a 
a tender friend to me. Rome, that sat upon her’seven hills 
and from off her throne of beauty, she ruled the world. In 
my time to be a Roman was greater than to be a king.” 

In this troubled world today, let it be our proud boast, 
“I am an American citizen. [Applause.] America, you have 
been a tender friend to me. You have brought gifts of op- 
portunity to me, and to be an American is greater than to 
be a king.””’ And I am an American before I am a Demo- 
crat, before I am a Republican, or before I am anything. 
[ Applause. ]} 

I have never in my long public career ducked, dodged, 
or pussyfooted. I have never found fault with anything un- 
less | was prepared to suggest a remedy, and while I may 
differ on matters of traditional party policy, I regard these 
things in the crisis of today as merely my own. I am satis- 
fied as to the basic and fundamental needs of this country, 
sound and trustworthy, and can be relied upon to cherish and 
preserve the great principles upon which the country was 
founded and which, in my belief, without them it cannot 
endure. 

I firmly believe that the remedy for all the ills that we 
are suffering from today is the election of Alfred M. Landon. 
[Cheers and applause. ] 
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A Judge in Jail 


WHAT IT FEELS LIKE TO BE IN PRISON 
By M. A. MUSMANNO, President Judge, Criminal Courts, Allegheny County, Pa. 


(Eprror’s Note: Judge Musmanno sentenced himself to three days in the Western Pennsylvania Penitentiary in order 
to understand what a convicted prisoner is up against. The experience was considered so extraordinary by the press of 
the country that every.nmewspaper carried stories about the judge “doing time.’ When Judge Musmanno emerged from 
his self-imposed incarceration ihe National Broadcasting Company asked him to go on a nation-wide hook-up to tell the 
country what his reactions were. The following is a stenographic report of the Judge's speech delivered from Pitts- 
burgh over the NBC network the night of September 2, 1936) 


HAD no idea when I decided to “do time” in the Peni- 
tentiary of Western Pennsylvania that there would be 
such public interest in the experience. As a matter of fact, 

arrangements had been made to conduct the experiment with- 
out outside knowledge, and it was assumed that no one would 
know I was spending my time within the walls of this penal 
institution until a long time, if at all, after I had emerged 
therefrom a free man once more. I was quite surprised, there- 
fore, on the second day of my self-imposed incarceration to be 
visited by a couple of ubiquitous and omniscient mewspaper men 
who demanded to know what a judge was doing in prison. I’ll 
admit that it required explanation and since they found out 
I was there, nothing could be gained by denying the presence 
which their eyes attested to. The usual test for identifying 
news is the classic canine one, namely, if a dog bites a man 
that is not news, but if a man bites a dog, that is news. 
Thus, I imagine it follows that if a judge sends a convicted 
criminal to the penitentiary that is not news, but if the 
judge sends himself there, that is news. 

And yet, when analyzed and reflected upon, you will see 
that there was nothing so remarkable about my experiment 
after all. It is not unusual for a graduate doctor to spend 
some time in a hospital. Why should it be unusual, for the 
purpose of study and observation, for a judge to sojourn in 
a penitentiary? Next Tuesday I will take up one of the 
most serious responsibilities that I think can be undertaken 
by man. I will become president judge of the criminal courts 
of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, and in that capacity I 
will be called upon to sentence every man who pleads guilty 
to a crime. It is quite routine for a president judge to sen- 
tence a score of men and more each day, and many of them 
will be material for the penitentiary. Thus I will be re- 
quired by law to send men to a place for five, ten, fifteen, 
twenty, forty, sixty years; I will in some cases be called 
upon to send them to that place for life, that is, for the 
entire period of their natural existence ;—as long as they 
breathe, as long as their hearts beat, as long as there is a 
sky above them they will be in that place to which I will 
consign them. And as I reflected on that grave and awful 
responsibility I shuddered. Here I will be selecting a man’s 
home for the rest of his life, I will decide what he is eat, 
how he is to spend the 24 hours of the day, and yet—Good 
God! I don’t know what it is! I don’t know where I am 
sending him! For the rest of my life I will be bound to 
think of the men I have sent down the river, and yet I won't 
know what has happened to them. Did I sent them to tor- 
tursome dungeons, did I send vounge men to a place where 
they will become greater criminals? I determined I would 
find out. How, to find out? Well, of course, the most direct 


way was to go down there and be one of them. And that 
is what I did. It seemed to me the most natural thing in 
the world. 

There I lived the life of a prisoner. Insofar as I could 
place myself in his physical and psychological shoes I tried 
to sense what it feels like to be behind bars and be sur- 
rounded by unscalable walls. Liberty took on a more im- 
portant significance. It always does when it is taken away 
from one. 

I talked to the prisoners and they talked freely to me. 
I was interested in knowing how they felt about judges. I 
asked many of them if they thought they had received fair 
treatment. I asked them also what they thought of judges 
in general and the one who sentenced them in particular. 
Some of them said they had no complaint and were given 
what they deserved; others felt they had been given undue 
punishment, but not a few complained that they hight have 
been entirely satisfied if the judge had seemed interested in 
the case before imposing sentence: some judges, they said, 
seemed bored and others as if they had a personal grudge 
against the defendant. One young fellow (he was only 17 
when he got into trouble) related that the judge who sen- 
tenced him studied his case for just the time needed to read 
the indictment and ask the police some routine questions. 
No effort was made to inquire into his past. I feel sure that 
if that judge had investigated this boy’s case or had gotten 
to know him as I carefully observed him in prison, he (the 
judge) would never have given him the drastically severe 
penalty he imposed, namely, 30 to 60 years. 

Another prisoner, also 17 at the time he pleaded guilty 
in court to a first offense and after having been assured 
by court attaches that he would be sent to the reformatory, 
explained ruefully to me that he was certain the judge had 
sentenced him to a 20 to 40 year term because the judge’s 
house had been robbed the night before. That judge came 
into court the morning he was sentenced with what seemed 
to the prisoner an avenging fury. It is needless for me to 
point out that whatever happens to the judge in his private 
life certainly has nothing to do with the cases which come 
before him. There are some judges known as “bad-livered 
judges.” They have liver trouble. If their livers disturb 
them the night before, woe unto the defendants that come 
before them the following day. However, if the liver worked 
rather smoothly then the defendants get off comparatively 
lightly. All this is unfortunately too true. And the prison- 
ers know it, and they talk about it, and when they get out 
they are going to talk more about it, and that certainly is 
not going to increase respect for our courts. 

At the Western Penitentiary I met two men I had sen- 
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tenced but they manifested no hostility. However, when I 
went to the prison barber shop to be shaved I made certain 
to it that none of those I had sentenced were wielding any 
razors. I thought that would be unnecessarily playing with 
confidence in one’s fellow-man. And I got a close enough 
shave as it was. 

But what surprised me was the absence of the criminal 
face we read about. In a prison population of over a thousand 
I saw only a score or so faces that seemed vicious. The 
others had rather docile expressions. Of course, I know they 
had committed serious crimes, but why? Was it because they 
were cold-blooded enemies of society? In some cases, yes, 
but in many cases they were just victirns of environment, bad 
companionship and economic stringencies which allowed no 
opportunity for reflection. We, who are upholders of the 
law, manifest great indignation with those who violate it, 
but what would we do if we were destitute as many of 
these defendants were: destitute not only in money, but in 
education, parental teaching and guidance and even brain 
capacity? We are just lucky that’s all,.and it does not be- 
hoove or become us to be haughty and superior because we 
were brought up in lightness instead of in darkness, in sani- 
tary surroundings instead of in the slums. 

It was a great experience, those three days in the peni- 
tentiary. This summer I spent six weeks at Harvard Uni- 
versity taking such subjects as abnormal psychology and so- 
cial disorganization with the thought that I would learn to 
know just what happens in a man’s brain when he goes 
on a rampage and defies the laws of man. But I would say 
that I learned more in three days at the Western Peniten- 
tiary that I did in the six weeks at Harvard. I do not in- 
tend this as any reflection on Harvard, unquestionably the 
premier college of the country. I trust I do not offend the 
Yale or Princeton graduates. What I mean is that insofar 
as preparing myself for the responsibilities of president judge 
I was able to acquire more by studying the actual stuff— 
material on which criminal courts and judges act than all 
the books I could read or lectures I could listen to. Here 
were not theories, formulae or hypotheses, but men—men 
that had been through the crucible of crime, conviction, sen- 
tence and incarceration. And here was the place to learn 
about men. 

It may be asked why should I or anyone care about 
what a convict thinks. Well, with very few exceptions, these 
convicts are going back to society to become citizens and as 
such they will have a voice in making good or bad govern- 
ment. They will always remember how they were treated 
in the courts, the bulwark of our liberties and the founda- 
tion for social security. They will remember how they were 
treated by the judge who heard the case, the one case they 
will never forget. They will help to mold public opinion, 
they will help to increase or diminish respect for our exist- 
ing institutions. They will remember if they were given 
every opportunity to establish their innocence or to advance 
circumstances and reasons in mitigation of their offenses or 
if they were herded through the courts into the penitentiary 
like sheep on their way to slaughter. It does not mean that 
because a prisoner gets a severe penalty that he will harbor a 
bitter grudge against courts and judges. I spoke with many 
who were entirely satisfied with the way they were handled 








by the judges. In those cases, even though the judges im- 
posed drastic penalties, they did it as sympathetic doctors 
who were treating grave maladies and not as avenging 
butchers. 


From all this I have decided that I will never sentence 
a man on a serious crime until I have made the most thorough 
examination of his background—historical, physical, psycho- 
logical, mental, educational and sociological. In disposing of 
cases I intend to sentence the offender and not the offense, 
the person and not the crime. I shall always be concerned 
with the rehabilitation of the man who has gotten into 
trouble. After all, the primary purpose of the administra- 
tion of criminal law should be to prevent crime rather than 
to punish. No one can give us the power to inflict torture 
or punishment on a fellow human being. Laws can only 
authorize us to take such sensible means as are necessary to 
protect society and to improve the common lot, and we can 
only make progress and improvement by calm, deliberate, 
scientific and humane consideration and reflection on every ° 
case which comes before us. 

Another thing I wanted to find out was just how 
prisons are managed. The criticism is frequently heard that 
our prisons are like country clubs. Well, if that is true, then 
this is the first country club that I ever heard of where the 
guests retire at 7 P. M. and get up at 6 A. M. The criti- 
cism is also voiced that prisoners are coddled and pampered. 
The answer to that is that after talking to hundreds of 
prisoners there I did not find one who wanted to stay there. 
I did not find one who did not prize liberty and freedom 
next to the breath of his nostrils. Prisons, of course, are not 
like they were in the medieval days, and let us be grateful 
for that. What reasonable person will begrudge to a prisoner 
a couple of hours sunlight in the prison yard when he has 
been deprived of his liberty for a term of years? 


The Western Penitentiary is one of the best-managed 
prisons in the country and great credit is due to Stanley P. 
Ashe, the Warden, and the Prison Board headed by Mr. 
Edward T. May, for the conscientious, able an efficient 
manner in which they conduct this tremendous institution. 

The penitentiary has a baseball team as most prisons 
have. Some of the prisoners told me they were a little weak 
on pitchers and that I would favor them greatly if I sent 
them a good pitcher. The football inmates asked me also to 
see what I could do for them in the way of good football 
material. I want to please those boys down there so that I will 
have to caution all baseball and football players to be good 
and not come to my courts. 


It would be an easy matter to talk for an hour on what 
[ learned in the Western Penitentiary, but my time has about 
expired. I could sum everything up, however, in saying that 
the time was well spent if I learned only how to be a little 
more tolerant, a little more humble, a little more patient, a 
little more considerate of my fellow-man. We can be humane 
without being sentimental, we can be kind without being 
maudlin, we can be reflective without being indecisive, we 
can remember the golden rule and yet uphold the law, in 
fact, that is the only way in which the constitution and the 
statutes of the land can be made eternal. We can in a word 
be merciful and still walk humbly with our God. 
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The Future of Labor 


By JOHN L. LEWIS, Chairman, Committee for Industrial Organization, 
President United Mine Workers of America 


Labor Day radio address from WJISV, Washington, D. C., over nation-wide Columbia network, September 7, 1936. 
Official text, courtesy United Mine Workers Journal. 


ITH the complexities of modern life and in the 
sharp struggle for existence, men are compelled to 
organize for the protection of their common interests. 

The very freedom that glorifies our democracy seems 
to reserve its rewards for those who organize to obtain them. 
Especially is this true in the economic field. The struggle 
of the individual or the aspirations of a disorganized group 
are too often futile and tragic when they confront the power 
that comes from associated effort. 

Everywhere you look, in the professions, in finance, in 
manufacture, in commerce, in industrial management, you see 
acceptance of the principle of cooperative association. 

Outside of homes and farms, practically all of our in- 
vested wealth is in the hands of corporations. Farm monopo- 
lies and mortgages, as well as home mortgages, are, in sub- 
stantial measure, under corporate control. And the corpora- 
tion is the finished product of this tendency to association. 


It has been repeatedly stated that 200 non-banking com- 
panies of this country have assets in excess of 80 billion 
dollars. How closely interwoven these and other corporations 
are in actual direction, has been pointed out time and again. 
[ do not speak of the financial set-up that refers the great 
body of commercial and industrial capital to the control of the 
Morgan or the Rockefeller groups. I refer rather to the asso- 
ciations which these incorporated employers have formed for 
the promotion of their own commercial and industrial ad- 
vantages. 

In mining, textiles, automobile-manufacturing, rubber, 
utility, iron and steel, everywhere you find employers’ asso- 
ciations designed to effectively deal with labor. The Iron 
and Steel Institute, boasting that it represents five billions 
of capital and ninety-five per cent of the nation’s industry 
in iron and steel, advertises to the world that it decrees a 
common labor policy for its members, the fundamental of 
which is a denial of the free and independent organization 
of its workmen. 

And over all you see the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, and the National Manufacturers’ Association, or- 
ganized not only to promote their commercial interests, but 
constantly advocating policies intended to control the labor 
market. 

Now turn to our industrial workers, thirty million of 
them, and consider that less than four million of these are 
affliated in an organization for their mutual protection and 
welfare as workers. Why should not they respond to the 
impulse towards cooperation that vibrates throughout the 
nation ? 

These are the men into whose hands our democracy 
must be entrusted, who compose our armies when the nation 
is at war, and upon whose shoulders rests primarily our 
whole industrial structure. 


According to a recent report of the Brookings Institute, 
based on the high tide of industrial activity in 1929, nearly 
six million families, or more than twenty-one per cent of 
the total, had annual incomes less than $1,000.00. About 
twelve million families, or more than 42 per cent, had in- 
comes less than $1,500.00. Nearly twenty million families, 
or 71 per cent of all, had incomes less than $2,500.00. 


These men and women have common economic inter- 
ests that justify associated efforts to advance and protect 
them. They have common objectives in living wages, in 
working conditions, in legislation, in securing better homes, 
in the more abundant lives they may lead, and in the heri- 
tage of economic opportunity they may leave their children. 


They have the right to sell their labor collectively, free 
from the company-controlled agencies set up by their em- 
ployers. They have the right to negotiate their conditions of 
employment on equal terms with the centralized manage- 
ment that confronts them. They have a right to have the 
machine gun and the gas bomb and the brutal guards and 
the snooping spy banished forever from the industrial life of 
America. 

These men and women have the right to feel that man- 
agement displeasure and arbitrary discharge will not be the 
penalty of free association. They have the right to share in 
the satisfactions of modern life and to enjoy the dignity of 
modern democracy. 

Does any one doubt that the workers in our great indus- 
tries would organize but for the determined opposition of 
corporate management? Why do they resort to company-con- 
trolled unions and employe representation agencies and the 
studied practice of discharging those advocating labor unions? 
Why should the Iron and Steel Institute blazon its adver- 
tised warning that all of its resources would be used to de- 
feat the free organization of its employes? Why does its man- 
agement challenge the laws, defy the committee of the United 
States Senate, and man its plants with armed thugs and slink- 
ing spies? Why send their emissaries into the homes to ter- 
rorize the wives and break the manhood of the husbands? 
Why all this sinister resistance to the free organization of 
their employes except to exploit the hours and wages of their 
labor ? 

The economic power exercised by these corporate em- 
ployers in the field of labor relations, demands some fair 
counterpoise in the collective power of the workers. After 
all, the labor unions are rooted in the institutions of our 
country. They are grounded on the rights of private prop- 
erty. They exist in response to the wage system. Their claim 
to negotiate collectively with employers is the assertion of 
that freedom of contract which is the basis of economic 
freedom. 

The significant fact today is that American industry, be- 
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cause it has been controlled and directed by a ruthless and 
incompetent banking and financial dictatorship, has been 
recreant to humanity and democracy. The house of industry 
has been built upon the shifting sands of immediate profits, 
and it has fallen. It must be rebuilt on the eternal rocks of 
industrial democracy and human justice. 

The problem of the American labor movement today, 
therefore, is one of organization and of constructive eco- 
nomic and political statesmanship for the future. Upon the 
established principles and safeguards of our political democ- 
racy as a foundation, we must erect a sound superstructure 
of industrial democracy. 

American political democracy has carried with it no tra- 
dition of class restrictions. Its basic assurances have been 
“equality in opportunity” to all men, and complete freedom 
from any political or economic discriminations. These funda- 
mental assumptions, however, in practice during recent dec- 
ades are too often recognized as only academic theories 
rudely brushed aside in the harsh struggle for financial and 
economic advantage in the clash of our competitive enter- 
prises. Our corporate dictatorship has preferred immediate 
profits on a restricted output as a basis for new security 
issues, or enhanced security values, rather than increased em- 
ployment, higher wage standards for industrial workers, or 
more profitable markets for the farmer. This corporate con- 
trol has made a mockery of our vaunted American democracy 
by reducing the industrial workers to a condition of involun- 
tary economic servitude, by denying to them the fundamental 
rights of self-organization and collective bargaining. 

Able economists have already shown that the entire scope 
of American life—social, economic, physical, and spiritual— 
may be vastly improved. Under proper planning and regula- 
tion, American industry, after generous returns have been 
distributed to invested capital, could easily pay a minimum 
income to unskilled labor of at least $2,500.00 a year. Above 
this minimum could be added differentials in accordance with 
productive ability for skilled craftsmen, technical, profes- 
sional, and executive classifications. Such wage and salary 
standards could also carry with them a shortened work-week 


approximating thirty hours. Sufficient leisure would thus be 
afforded to all groups of our people to develop cultural in- 
clinations, to perform human and social service, and to take 
an intelligent and active part in determining the policies of 
our self-governing republic. 

What is of especial importance in this connection also 
is the fact that under such enlightened industrial conditions, 
young people would not have to enter industry at an early 
age in order to supplement the family income. Additional 
educational opportunities would thus be created, and the 
nation itself in its manifold enterprises would thus be the 
beneficiary of the augmented intelligence of a population. 

Let labor organize. It will prove the best guarantee of 
the institutions we prize and the best insurance against the 
spread of alien and subversive doctrines. 

Let labor organize for its own protection. Let it ask itself 
how individual units may expect fair considerations in the 
labor market. Let it consider the elaborate associations of 
capital, the centralized power of management, and brush 
aside the hypocritical plaudits of labor’s rugged individualism. 

Let the worker decide that his job shall be the basis of 
his independence, and not the condition of his servility. Let 
him organize that the workers of our nation may attain civic 
dignity and economic freedom; that the industrial spy may 
no longer terrorize the factory, mine, or mill; that the awful 
dread of management shall no longer shadow the home; that 
there may be fairer distribution of the national income; that 
the millions of our toilers may be more clearly heard in the 
councils of our nation. 

Let the proponents of reaction take heed. Let the lead- 
ers of finance and corporate industry prepare to concede the 
rightful privileges of a free people. 

In our nation they cannot forever dam the impulse of 
workers to free association, or barricade the road against the 
onward march of organized labor. 

Let the workers organize. Let the toilers assemble. Let 
their crystallized voice proclaim their injustices and demand 
their privileges. Let all thoughtful citizens sustain them, for 
the future of labor is the future of America. 


Sold Down the River 


RECIPROCAL TRADE, PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICE 
By ALFRED M. LANDON 
Minneapolis, Sept. 25, 1936 


AM most happy to be with you here in the great North- 

west. Many of your achievements stand as an inspiration 

” to the rest of the country. You have developed to an un- 
usual degree a system of combining dairying and general 
farming in such a way that it provides a year-round income 
and at the same time conserves the soil. 

You have proved that farmer-owned and farmer-con- 
trolled organizations are an effective way for helping the in- 
come of the producer. The success of farm co-operation in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and neighboring states is an epic chap- 
ter in American agriculture. 


Tonight I am going to discuss the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram of the present administration. I am going to discuss 
it from the point of view of the American farmer. 

When this program was introduced by the present Ad- 
ministration, our farmers were led to believe that it would 
be of particular benefit to them. They were told it was the 
only feasible way by which this country could regain its lost 
foreign markets. They were assured that it meant greater 
sales at better prices. 

We have had only two years of this program. But 
within even that short, time certain conclusions have been 
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proved beyond all question. The reciprocal trade agreements 
made by this Administration have not benefited our farmers; 
they have hurt our farmers. They have not regained his mar- 
kets for him; they have taken more of his markets away, 
both at home and abroad. They have not caused him to get 
better prices for his products; they have prevented him from 
getting as good prices as he otherwise would. 

In a word, the reciprocal trade program of the present 
Administration has delayed recovery for our farmers. It has 
sold the American farmer down the river. 

I want to present the record of this destructive policy to 
you in some detail. Before doing so, however, there are two 
points that I want to make clear. 

The first of these is that 1 am not opposed to reciprocal 
trade agreements. The general principle underlying them is 
simple. Under certain conditions it is to the mutual advan- 
tage of two countries to lift various commodities out of their 
general tariff program for special treatment. Both countries 
make concessions; both countries benefit. This is sound doc- 
trine. In some cases it may be the only satisfactory method 
for meeting a situation. The Republican party recognizes 
this in its platform. It does not condemn the principle of 
reciprocity. It condemns only the kind of trade agreements 
now being made. It condemns them because they are injuri- 
ous to American citizens and offensive to American principles. 

The second point I want to make clear is that I am 
opposed to a policy of isolation. I want to see a prosperous 
world as well as a prosperous America. A healthy inter- 
national trade is essential to world prosperity. And even 
more than this, world prosperity is good insurance against 
war. 

I am convinced, too, that reasonable protection, which 
is so essential to our own well-being, is not detrimental to 
world prosperity. 

At a time like the present, when economic nationalism 
is rampant, we cannot afford to scrap our econoinic defenses. 
We can be a good neighbor without giving away the latch- 
key to our door. 

The great enemy of world trade today is not the fair 
protection of efficient American producers and laborers. It 
is the war-inspired doctrine of isolation and its;resulting de- 
mands for self-sufficiency. From this we get embargoes, ex- 
change restrictions, and trade quotas. These are the real 
hindrances to a healthy exchange of goods between nations. 
We must not join in this kind of madness. If we are to 
maintain our standard of living the channels of world trade 
must remain open. 

Now let us consider some of the effects of the reciprocal 
trade program of the present Administration. 

The dairy industry is a good example of how these 
agreements have injured the farmer. One of the important 
commodities developed by this industry is cheese. In one 
trade agreement after another the tariff has been lowered 
on cheese and our markets opened to foreign products. 

Under the Canadian agreement, for instance, the tariff 
rate on cheddar cheese—known to most of us as American 
cheese—was lowered from seven to five cents a pound. No 
limit was placed on the amount that might come in at this 
reduced rate. 

Now what was the result of this agreement? Whereas 
in the first six months of 1935 we imported only half a 
million pounds of Canadian cheese, in the first six months 


of 1936 we imported nearly 4,000,000 pounds. This was an 
increase of over 700 per cent. 

I do not have to tell the dairy farmer what happened. 
Down went the price on the American market. It fell from 
seventeen cents to twelve and one-half cents a pound in the 
first four months of the agreement. Is this what the present 
Administration meant when it said that the American farmer 
would get a better price for his products? It seems to me 
that the farmer would do better to trust the Republican 
party. We are pledged in our platform “to protect the Amer- 
ican farmer against the imports of all livestock, dairy, and 
agricultural products which will depress American 
prices.” 

This is not the only example of damage done the dairy . 
farmer. After long and painstaking effort the dairy industry 
got protection against the tropical oils and fats that compete 
with butter. But under the Brazilian agreement a new 
jungle product—babassu nuts and oils—is permitted to come 
into this country in direct competition with American dairy 
products. The Administration has not only placed the prod- 
uct on the free list, but also agreed that it will be exempt 
from any taxation. 

This last point—exempting a product from taxation 
under a trade agreement—I want you to note with special 
care. It is an amazing provision. Because it signs away one 
ot the most important powers of Congress—the power of 
taxation. In my opinion, there is no justification for the 
Chief Executive so limiting the legislative branch of our 
Government. 

Now I want to touch on one point that belongs in any 
discussion of the problems of dairy and livestock producers, 
although it has no direct relation to reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. I refer to the sanitary requirements covering these 
industries. Our Federal and state governments, as well as 
the dairymen, have spent enormous sums in the eradication 
of contagious diseases of cattle. In addition we impose rigid 
standards for the care of barns and stock. Only one other 
country has made equal progress in this field. As a. result 
of our standards, consumers can always rest assured of the 
quality and purity of the products of American dairy farms. 

Unfortunately the same standards are not imposed on 
imported products. To correct this situation the Republican 
party is pledged “to impose effective quarantine against im- 
ported livestock, dairy, and other farm products from coun- 
tries which do not impose health and sanitary regulations 
fully equal to those required of our own producers.” 

Livestock producers and feeders have fared just as badly 
as the dairyman under the reciprocal trade agreements. In 
the Canadian agreement the tariff was reduced by one-third 
on a sliding quota of cattle weighing 700 pounds or more. 
On calves there was an even greater cut. 

Consider the contradictions in this policy. The Admin- 
istration was trying to hold down the nation’s supply of 
meat by restricting the production of hogs. Last fall it was 
warning livestock men that there would be increased supplies 
of cattle on the market this spring. Arid yet it proceeded 
to make concessions on Canadian cattle that would bring 
more of them into this country. 

Such a program just doesn’t make sense. 

What happened? The Canadian agreement went into 
effect January 1. Canadian cattle were rushed in, and natu- 
rally prices fell. Here is the record. The first of January 
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the average good grade steer of 900 to 1,100 pounds was 
selling on the south St. Paul market at $9.75 a hundred- 
weight. By June the price was down to $7.25 a hundred- 
weight. On every occasion the biggest drop in prices followed 
the heaviest receipts of Canadian cattle. 

This price decline was reflecte} in the cattle markets 
throughout the country. It wiped out the hope of any profit 
for thousands of cattle feeders in our Middle Western states. 

In short, as a result of the policies of this Administra- 
tion, there has been added to the drought and the depression 
another burden for the American farmer to carry—foreign 
competition. In spite of its promises, the present Adminis- 
tration has given American farmers the short end of the deal. 

I have discussed only two of the casualties of the trade 
policies of this Administration. Numerous others might be 
listed. The Florida growers of early vegetables had their 
markets turned over to the cheap-labor products of Cuba. 
The growers of cigar-wrapper tobacco in the Connecticut 
Valley lost out in the agreement with the Netherlands, as 
did the bulb industry in the Pacific Northwest. And the 
hope of increased domestic production of corn and potato 
starches was destroyed in the same agreement because tapioca 
and sago were found on the free list! 

Now let us look at some of the general results. Eight 
of these agreements have been in force long enough for us 
to see the results. In these cases the imports of farm prod- 
ucts have increased 84 per cent over a corresponding period 
prior to the agreements. Exports of farm products increased 
only 26 per cent. In other words, under these eight agree- 
ments, our imports increased more than three times as fast 
as our exports. 

Today the exports of our farm products represent the 
smallest proportion of our foreign trade in the history of the 
nation. This is due in large measure to the confused and de- 
structive policies of the Administration. With the most in- 
telligent and capable farm population in the world, and with 
unsurpassed natural resources, we are now one of the largest 
importers not only of those things we do not produce, but 
of those things we are adapted to produce. This is a scan- 
dalous situation! 

Now why have the reciprocal trade agreements of this 
Administration had such destructive results? There are vari- 
ous reasons. One is the selection of countries with which the 
agreements have been made. As I said earlier, it is a basic 
principle of reciprocity that such treaties be used to handle 
only those situations which cannot be met satisfactorily in 
the general tariff program. This means that reciprocity is 
valuable only when non-competing commodities are to be ex- 
changed between the two nations concerned. 

That is, each country by means of such treaties makes it 
easier to trade the commodity of which it has a surplus, for 
something it needs from the other country. It never is a 
question, when the reciprocity principle is properly used, of 
making agreements on competing commodities. 

This Administration has followed quite a different pol- 
icy. Its most: important agreement, that with Canada, is 
largely concerned with commodities in which our producers 
are in competition with Canadian producers. It is inevitable, 
therefore, that the effect of the agreement should be not an 
increased trade on non-competing articles, but a reduction on 
tariffs on articles on which we do compete. 

If an agreement is on non-competing articles there is the 


possibility of mutual advantage. But when it is made with a 
competitor, one side or the other is almost certain to lose. 

Had the Administration been interested in using the 
principle of reciprocity in its proper manner it would have 
made agreements only with our customers. It wouldn’t have 
made an agreement on agricultural products with our very 
good friend, Canada, which in this field is a competitor, not 
a customer! 

It is for this reason that the Republican platform pledges 
“to furnish government assistance in disposing of surpluses 
in foreign trade by bargaining for foreign markets selectively 
by countries, both as to exports and imports. We strenu- 
ously oppose so-called reciprocal treaties which trade off the 
American farmer.” To do this intelligently, we must know 
at all times the exact status of our trade with every nation— 
in other words, how we stand on the books so far as both 
consumers and competitors are concerned. 

Another further major shortcoming of the trade pro- 
gram of this Administration is the method by which the 
agreements are made. It is a regular star-chamber proceed- 
ing. Those producers whose products may be covered by the 
agreements are given no real chance to make an effective 
presentation of their views. Hearings are held, it is true, 
but from the point of view of producers they amount to little. 
They amount to little for the simple reason that the Admin- 
istration refused to divulge what commodities are under con- 
sideration. All the potential witness knows is that an agree- 
ment is being considered. Any one of thousands of commodi- 
ties may be the subject of negotiation. The witness has to 
take his chance. If he is interested in only one commodity 
his job is easy. In testifying, he may be wasting his time, 
since that commodity may not be under consideration at all, 
but at least his case is presented. If he is interested in a 
hundred commodities the situation is different. He must, if 
he wants his views considered, present a brief on each of 
the hundred. 

Of course in actual practice the producer interested in 
a large number of commodities does not present a brief on 
all of them. He knows in the first place that there is little 
chance they will be read. Besides, there is an easier way 
to handle the situation. That is to have his foreign cor- 
respondent find out from the foreign government with which 
the agreement is being negotiated what commodities are 
under discussion. The little fellow, unable to afford a foreign 
representative, is the one who gets stuck. This is still. an- 
other one of those millstones that this Administration has 
placed around the necks of our small producers. 

Another major shortcoming of these agreements is the 
use of the unconditional-most-favored-nation principle. This 
principle when widely followed by the leading commercial 
nations is a proper and wholesome way of promoting inter- 
national trade. But today most nations have ceased to use 
the principle. In consequence, when we apply it we are mak- 
ing a concession to foreign nations without getting anything 
in return. This is not reciprocity. It is charity paid for by 
American producers. 

One more point on the making of these agreements: 
this is the question of whether it was wise for Congress to 
give to the President such sweeping powers. Under our 
Constitution, if these agreements are commercial treaties they 
should be ratified by a two-thirds vote of the Senate. On the 
other hand, if they are simply revisions of our tariff laws, 
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they come under the revenue provisions of the Constitution. 
In this case they should be approved by a majority vote of 
bath houses of Congress. 

The present Administration has chosen to ignore both 
these courses. There is no legislative approval of the agree- 
ments before they go into effect. They are simply imposed 
upon the public. That is not representative government. 

These policies have got to stop. The way to trade is 
to trade, and let me tell you this—we Republicans are going 
to trade not against, but in the interest of, American pro- 
In too many of the present agreements we are the 
fellow who got the blind horse. 

We have got to stop destroying the market of our farm- 
ers. ‘Che Republican party is pledged to protect the Amer- 
ican market for the American farrner. 

This does not mean that we propose to prohibit the im- 
portation of commodities which we cannot grow at reasonable 
cost to consumers. It means that in the case of farm prod- 
ucts we will not permit the shelves of our stores to be filled 
with foreign commodities suited to our soil and climate. It 
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means we will not permit unnecessary imports of such prod- 
ucts as meats, dairy and poultry products, grains, and such 
fruits and vegetables as we can grow to good advantage. 

We require many things which we either do not pro- 
duce or can produce only at great cost. In turn, we produce 
many products in greater abundance than we can use. The 
interchange of these two classes of goods is essential to our 
well-being. 

We must not reduce farm production in this country to 
the needs of the domestic market. This is the doctrine of 
despair. It would mean the abandonment of at least one out 
of every ten acres of our developed farm land. It would mean 
less production to be divided among an increasing farm popu- 
lation. In short, it would mean a lower standard of living 
and a greatly increased relief load in the rural districts. 

The Republican party refuses to accept this philosophy 
of despair. It believes in making it possible for the farmer 
to plant full crops. It believes in increasing the demand for 
farm products, not reducing the supply. It believes the Amer- 
ican farmer worthy of prosperity. 


I Will Not Promise the Moon 


ECONOMIC SECURITY, ADMINISTRATION BILL, 


REPUBLICAN PROPOSAL 


By ALFRED M. LANDON 
Milwaukee, September 26, 1936 


AM going to talk tonight about economic security— 

economic security for the men and women obliged to 

earn their daily bread through their own daily labor. 

There is no question that is of deeper concern to us all. 
Even in good times there is ever-present in the minds of 
workers the fear of unemployment. In periods of deep de- 
pression there is the fear of protracted idleness. And always, 
in prosperity and in depression, there is the ever-present dread 
of penniless old age. 

From the standpoint of the individual, I know of no 
more intensely human problem than that of economic secur- 
ity. From the standpoint of the government there is no prob- 
lem calling more for a sympathetic understanding and the 
best efforts of heart and mind. 

But to solve the problem we must have more than a 
warm heart and a generous impulse. We must have the 
capacity and the determination to translate our feelings into 
a practical, workable program. Daydreams do not pay 
pensions. 

Now in broad terms there are two ways to approach the 
development of a program of economic security. One is to 
assume that human beings are improvident—that it is neces- 
sary to have the stern management of a paternal government 
to force them to provide for themselves—that it is proper for 
the government to force them to save for their old age. 

The other approach is to recognize that in an industrial 
nation some people are unable to provide for their old age— 
that it is a responsibility of society to take care of them. 

The act passed by the present administration is based 
upon the first of these approaches. It assumes that Americans 
are irresponsible. It assumes that old-age pensions are neces- 


sary because Americans lack the foresight to provide for 
their old age. I refuse to accept any such judgment of my 
tcllow-citizens. 

I believe that, as a nation, we can afford old-age pen- 
sions—that in a highly industrialized country they are neces- 
sary. I believe in them as a matter of social justice. 

Because of my firm belief in the justice, necessity, and 
feasibility of old-age pensions, I am going to discuss the pres- 
ent act with the utmost frankness. It is a glaring example 
of the bungling and waste that have characterized this ad- 
ministration’s attempts to fulfill its benevolent purposes. It 
endangers the whole cause of social security in this country. 

In my own judgment—and I have examined it most 
carefully—this law is unjust, unworkable, stupidly drafted, 
and wastefully financed. 

Broadly speaking, the act is divided into three main 
sections. One deals with compulsory old-age insurance. It 
applies to about one-half of our working population. It ex- 
cludes, among others, farmers and farm laborers and domestic 
servants. 

Another part of the act attempts to force States to adopt 
unemployment insurance systems. 

The third part of the act provides old-age pensions for 
those in need who do not come under the compulsory plan. 

Now let us look at the so-called old-age insurance plan 
in more detail, and on a dollars-and-cents basis. In other 


words, let us see just how much the old people of this coun- 
try are going to get, when they are going to get it, and who 
is going to pay for it. 

Here we are dealing not with opinions but with hard 
facts, with the provisions of the law. 
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Under the compulsory insurance plan of the present law, 
none of our old people will get any pension at all until 1942. 
lt you happen to be one of those insured—and remember 
about half of our workers are not—you have to earn, on the 
average, $125 a month every single month for the next 
twenty years to get a monthly pension of $37.50. And you 
have to earn $125 a month for the next forty-five years to 
get a pension of $59.38 a month. Besides, these sums have 
to support both the worker and his wife. 

But meanwhile, beginning January 1 of next year, 
26,000,000 working people begin paying taxes to provide 
these pensions. Beginning next January employers must start 
deducting these taxes from the pay envelopes of their em- 
ployes and turn them over to the government. 

Beginning next January employers must, in addition, 
begin paying taxes on the payrolls out of which your wages 
are to come. This is the largest tax bill in history. And to 
call it “social security” is a fraud on the workingman. 

These taxes start at the rate of $2 in taxes for every 
$100 of wages. They increase until it is $6 in taxes for 
every $100 in wages. 

We are told that this $6 will be equally divided between 
the employer and the employe. But this is not so, and for a 
very simple reason. The actual fact will be, in almost every 
case, that the whole tax will be borne either by the employe 
or by the consumer through higher prices. That is the his- 
tory of all such taxes. This is because the tax is imposed in 
such a way that, if the employer is to stay in business, he 
must shift the tax to some one else. 

Do not forget this: such an excessive tax on payrolls is 
beyond question a tax on employment. In prosperous times 
it slows down the advance of wages and holds back re- 
employment. In bad times it increases unemployment, and 
unemployment breaks wage scales. The Republican party re- 
jects any feature of any plan that hinders re-employment. 

Yet it is solely by such a tax that the plan of this ad- 
ministration is financed. Its entire cost is to be raised by a 3 
per cent tax on wages and a 3 per cent on payrolls. I do 
not see how any one can believe that the average man making 
$100 a month should be compelled to save 3 per cent of his 
wages. Certainly he is not in a position to save 6 per cent of 
his wages. 

One more sample of the injustice of this law is this: 
Some workers who come under this new Federal insurance 
plan are taxed more and get less than workers who come 
under the State laws already in force. 

For instance, under the new law many workers now 50 
years old must pay burdensome taxes for the next fifteen 
years in order to receive a pension when they are 65; whereas 
those of the same age who come under some State laws pay 
no taxes and yet actually get a larger pension when they 
reach the age of 65. 

These are a few reasons why I called this law unjust 
and stupidly drafted. 

There is a further important point in connection with 
the compulsory saving provided by the plan of the present 
administration. According to this plan, our workers are 
forced to save for a lifetime. What happens to their sav- 
ings? The administration’s theory is that they go into a re- 
serve fund, that they will be invested at interest, and that 
in due time this interest will help pay the pensions. The 


people who drew this law understand nothing of government 
finance. 

Let us trace the process step by step. 

The worker’s cash comes into the treasury. What is 
done with it? The law requires the treasury to buy govern- 
ment bonds. What happens when the treasury buys govern- 
ment bonds? Well, at present, when there is a deficit, the 
treasury gives some nice new bonds in exchange for the cash 
which the treasury gives the treasury. Now what happens 
to the cash that the treasury gives the treasury? The answer 
is painfully simple. We have good spenders at Washington, 
and they spend the cash that the treasury gives the treasury. 

Now I know all this sounds silly, but it happens to be 
an accurate recital of what this administration has been fool- 
ish enough to enact into law. 

Let me explain it in another way—in the simple terms 
of the family budget. 

The father of the family is a kindly man, so kindly 
that he borrows all he can to add to the family’s pleasure. 
At the same time he impresses upon his sons and daughters 
the necessity of saving for their old age. 

Every month they bring 6 per cent of their wages to 
him so that he may act as trustee and invest their savings 
fer their old age. The father decides that the best investment 
is his own I O U. So every month he puts aside in a box 
his I O U carefully executed, and, moreover, bearing interest 
at 3 per cent. 

And every month he spends the money that his children 
bring him, partly in meeting his regular expenses, and the 
rest in various experiments that fascinate him. 

Years pass, the children grow old, the day comes when 
they have to open their father’s box. What do they find? 
Roll after roll of neatly executed 1 O U’s. 

I am not exaggerating the folly of this legislation. The 
saving it forces on our workers is a cruel hoax. 

There is every probability that the cash they pay in will 
be used for current deficits and new extravagances. We are 
going to have trouble enough to carry out an economy pro- 
gram without having the Treasury flush with money drawn 
from the workers. 

Personally, I do not want the Treasury flush with trust 
funds—funds which the trustee can mingle with its own 
general funds. I want the Treasury to be in a position where 
it must consider every penny it spends. I want the Secretary 
of the Treasury to be obliged to say to committees of Con- 
gress every time a new appropriation is proposed, ‘“Gentle- 
men, you will have to provide some new taxes if you do 
this.” 

With this social security money alone running into bil- 
lions of dollars, all restraint on Congress will be off. Maybe 
some people want that, but I don’t. 

And even if the budget is balanced, the fact that there 
is a billion dollars and more of extra cash on hand each year 
that can be made instantly available for any purpose by issu- 
ing special bonds to the trust fund is too great a temptation. 

This temptation is further increased by another provi- 
sion of the law—that provision relating to how much of the 
cash collected will be paid out in pensions. During the next 
ten years only 10 cents out of every dollar collected from 
the workers will be paid out as benefits. And from now 
until 1950 only 16 cents out of every dollar collected will 
be paid out as benefits. 
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‘The workers asked for a pension and all they have re- 
ceived is just another tax. 

‘There is one more point that I want to mention about 
the compulsory old-age pension system. This is the question 
of keeping records. 

‘The administration is preparing a plan, the exact nature 
of which we shall not know until after the election, for 
keeping the life records of 26,000,000 of our working people. 
‘These records are necessary because the amount of the pen- 
sion any one is to receive depends upon how much he has 
earned after the act goes into effect. 

The record must show every job a man has, and every 
dollar he earns so long as he is working at something that 
brings him under the plan. If he is working in a factory 
and changes to another factory, a government agent must 
keep track of him. 

Imagine the vast army of clerks which will be necessary 
to keep these records. Another army of field investigators 
will be necessary to check up on the people whose records 
are not clear, or regarding whom current information is not 
coming in. And so bureaucracy will grow and grow, and 
Federal snooping flourish. 

‘To get a workable old-age pension plan we must repeal 
the present compulsory insurance plan. The Republican 
party is pledged to do this. The Republican party will 
have nothing to do with any plan that involves prying into 
the personal working records of 26,000,000 people. 

Before discussing the positive part of our program, how- 
ever, | want to take up the second main feature of the 
present act, the part dealing with unemployment insurance. 

The problem of unemployment insurance differs funda- 
mentally from that of old-age pensions. Old-age pensions 
were reasonably well established in a number of States even 
prior to the passage of the Social Security Act. Federal 
grants to States to supplement State old-age pensions do not 
differ from the practice followed for years—the practice of 
making grants to States to supplement and encourage propects 
for the general welfare. 

Unemployment insurance is something new and of a 
different character. We have never had unemployment in- 
surance in this country. With the exception of two States, 
and their laws are of recent origin, there were no unemploy- 
ment insurance laws on the statute books of our States be- 
fore the Social Security Law. 

Under these circumstances for the Federal Government 
to step in’ and use its taxing power to compel all of the 
States immediately to enact unemployment insurance statutes 
is something unheard of. It is most unwise. There is no 
element of real help to the States in the present statute. 
There is merely compulsion. It completely ignores what has 
been of priceless value to us—the use of the States as experi- 
mental workshops in which new methods and policies may be 
tried out and gradually perfected. 

The Republican platform proposes to encourage adop- 
tion by the States of honest and practical measures for meet- 
ing the problems of insurance against unemployment. It 
does so because we recognize that we live on a continent 
with a wide range of working conditions and standards of 
living. It does so because we have still nearly everything to 
learn in this field. 

With State experiments, different States trying out dif- 
ferent plans and watching the results, we shall work out a 


much better system than could possibly be imposed at this 
time from Washington. The impatient advocates of almost 
every social reform are disposed to seek the short cut of Fed- 
eral action rather than to wait for slower, but more certain, 
progress achieved under State auspices. If a State makes a 
mistake, the effect is local and limited. With State action 
we avoid mistakes involving the whole country. As Woodrow 
Wilson said of State action, it “has given speed, facility, 
vigor, and certainty to the progress of our economic and 
political growth.” 

It is urged that competition among industrial States will 
prevent State action in this field. But forward-looking States 
like your own have been disproving this for twenty-five years. 

This brings us to the third main feature of the present 
act—the section dealing with pensions for the needy aged 
not covered by the compulsory insurance plan. This part of 
the present law can be made to serve as the foundation of 
a real old-age pension plan. This, the Republican Party pro- 
poses to do. It proposes to overhaul this section and make of 
it a workable, common-sense plan—a plan to be administered 
by the States. 

We propose through amendments to this section to pro- 
vide for every American citizen over 65 the supplementary 
payment necessary to give a minimum income sufficient to 
protect him or her from want. 

Frankly, I am not in a position to state with finality 
the total cost of this plan. One of the most serious criti- 
cisms to be made of the present Social Security Act is the 
haste with which it was constructed, and the inadequate 
knowledge on which it rests. I do not intend to repeat this 
error. I have been studying this problem closely for the past 
year and a half, and I have had the benefit of the opinions 
of many close students of these problems. Elaborate com- 
putations of the probable costs have been prepared for me, 
And while I am not willing to accept these computations as 
final, it is clear from them that the plan which we propose 
will be much less expensive than the plan of the present ad- 
ministration because we will not create a needless reserve , 
fund of $47,000,000,000. 

Our plan will be on a pay-as-you-go basis, with the re- 
sult that we will know year by year just what our pensions 
are costing us. That is sound, common-sense financing. 

There is one other point I want to impress: upon you. 
This is the question of raising the money to pay the pensions. 
The precise method of taxation used will depend upon the 
decision of Congress working in cooperation with the Treas- 
ury. But there are three essential principles which should 
be complied with: the necessary funds should be raised by 
means of a special tax earmarked for this purpose, so that 
the already-difficult problem of budget-balancing may not be 
further complicated. The tax should be direct and visible. 
And the tax should be widely distributed. Only if every 
member of the great body of our citizens is conscious of his 
share of the cost can we hope to resist the constant pressure 
to increase pensions to the point where the burden will be 
unbearable; only if every one bears his just share can we 
hope to prevent the plan being used for political purposes. 

If we will prevent such exploitation, and if we will put 
the plan on a sound financial basis, we can afford to be lib- 
eral to our old people. If the present compulsory insurance 
plan remains in force, our old people are only too apt to find 
the cupboard bare. 
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Let me repeat! I am a profound believer in the justice 
and necessity of old age pensions. My criticism of the present 
act is not that its purpose is bad. It is that this act will in- 
volve a cruel disappointment for those of our people least 
able to bear the shock of disappointment. 


To these—our old people, our workers struggling for 
better conditions, our infirm—I will not promise the moon. 
I promise only what I know can be performed: economy, a 
living pension, and such security as can be provided by a 
generous people. 


Facing C 
THE TRUE CONSERVATIVE 
By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Before N. Y. State Democratic Convention, Syracuse, September 29, 1936 


ONIGHT you and I join forces for the 1936 cam- 

paign. We enter it with confidence. Never was there 

greater need for fidelity to the underlying conception 
of Americanism than there is today. And once again it is 
given to our party to carry the message of that Americanism 
to the people. 

The task on our part is twofold: First, as simple patriot- 
ism requires, to separate the false from the real issues; and 
secondly, with facts and without rancor, to clarify the real 
problems for the American public. 

There will be—there are—many false issues. In that 
respect, this will be no different from other campaigns. 

Partisans, not willing to face realities, will drag out red 
herrings, as they have always done, to divert attention from 
the trail of their own weaknesses. 

This practice is as old as our democracy. Avoiding the 
facts, fearful of the truth, a malicious opposition charged 
that George Washington planned to make himself king under 
a British form of government; that Thomas Jefferson 
planned to set up a guillotine under a French revolutionary 
form of government; that Andrew Jackson soaked the rich 
of the Eastern seaboard and planned to surrender American 
democracy to the dictatorship of a frontier mob. They called 
Abraham Lincoln a Roman emperor; Theodore Roosevelt a 
destroyer; Woodrow Wilson a self-constituted messiah. 

In this campaign another herring turns up. It has been 
British and French, and a variety of other things. This year 
it is Russian. Desperate in mood, angry at failure, cunning 
in purpose, individuals and groups are seeking to make com- 
munism an issue in an election where communism is not a 
controversy between the two major parties. 

Here and now, once and for all, let us bury that red 
herring and destroy that false issue. You are familiar with 
my background ; you know my heritage. And you are familiar, 
especially in the State of New York, with my public service 
extending back over a quarter of a century. For nearly four 
years I have been President of the United States. A long 
record has been written. In that record, both in this State 
and in the national capital, you will find a simple, clear, and 
consistent adherence not only to the letter but to the spirit 
of the American form of government. 

To that record, my future and the future of my admin- 
istration will conform. I have not sought, I do not seek, I 
repudiate the support of any advocate of communism, or of 
any other alien “ism” which would by fair means or foul 
change our American democracy. 


That is my position. It always has been my position. It 
always will be my position. 

There is no difference between the major parties as to 
what they think about communism. 

There is a very great difference between the two parties 
in what they do about communism. 

Communism is a manifestation of the social unrest which 
always comes with widespread economic maladjustment. We 
in the Democratic party have not been content merely to 
denounce this menace. We have been realistic enough to 
face it. We have been intelligent enough to do something 
about it. And the world has seen the results of what we 
have done. 

In the spring of 1933 we faced a crisis which was the 
ugly fruit of twelve years of neglect of the causes of eco- 
nomic and social unrest. It was a crisis made to order for 
all those who would overthrow our form of government. 
Do I need to recall to you the fear of those days—the re- 
ports of those who piled supplies in their basements, who laid 
plans to get their fortunes across the border, who got them- 
selves hide-aways in the country against the impending up- 
heaval ? 

Do I need to recall the law-abiding heads of peaceful 
families who began to wonder, as they saw their children 
starve, how they could get the bread they saw in the bakery 
window? Do I need to recall the homeless boys who were 
traveling in bands through the country seeking work and 
food—desperate because they could find neither? 

Do I need to recall the farmers who banded together 
with pitch-forks to keep the sheriff from selling the farm 
home under foreclosure? Do I need to recall the powerful 
leaders of industry and banking who came to me in Wash- 
ington in those early days of 1933 pleading to be saved? 

Most people in the United States remember today the 
fact that starvation was averted, that homes and farms were 
saved, that banks reopened, that crop prices rose, that in- 
dustry revived, and that the dangerous forces subversive of 
our form of government were turned aside. 

A few people—a few only—unwilling to remember, 
seem to have forgotten those days. 

In the summer of 1933, a nice old gentleman wearing 
a silk hat fell off the end of a pier. He was unable to swim. 
A friend ran down the pier, dived overboard and pulled 
him out, but the silk hat floated off with the tide. After the 
old gentleman had been resuscitated he was effusive in his 
thanks. He praised his friend for saving his life. Today, 
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three years later, the old gentleman is berating his friend 
because the silk hat was lost. 

Why did the crisis of 1929 to 1932 pass without dis- 
aster? ‘The answer is found in the record of what we did. 
Early in the campaign of 1932 I said: “To meet by reaction 
that danger of radicalism is to invite disaster. 

“The way to meet that danger is to offer a workable 
program of reconstruction, and the party to offer it is the 
party with the clean hands.” 

We met the emergency with emergency action. But, far 
more important than that, we went to the roots of the prob- 
lem and attacked the cause of the crisis. We were against 
revolution. ‘Therefore, we waged war against those condi- 
tions which make revolutions—against the inequalities and 
resentments which breed them. 

In America in 1933 the people did not attempt to rem- 
edy wrongs by overthrowing their institutions. Americans 
were made to realize that wrongs could and would be set 
right within their institution. We proved that democracy can 
work. 

| have said that there is a very great difference between 
the two parties in what they do about communism. Condi- 
tions congenial to communism were being bred and fostered 
throughout this nation up to the very day of March 4, 1933. 
Hunger was breeding it, loss of homes and farms was breed- 
inv it, closing banks were breeding it, a ruinous price level 
was breeding it. Discontent and fear were spreading through 
the land. The previous national administration, bewildered, 
did nothing. 

In their speeches they deplored it, but by their actions 
they encouraged it. The injustices, the inequalities, the down- 
right suffering out of which revolutions come—what did they 
do about these things? Lacking courage, they evaded. Being 
selfish, they neglected. Being short-sighted, they ignored. 

When the crisis came, as these wrongs made it sure to 
come, America was unprepared. Our lack of preparation for 
it was best proved by the cringing and the fear of the very 
people whose indifference helped to make the crisis. They 
came to us pleading that we should do, overnight, what they 
should have been doing through the years. 

And the simple causes of our unpreparedness were two; 
first, a weak leadership, and secondly, an inability to under- 
stand the reasons for social unrest—the tragic plight of 90 
per cent of the men, women, and children who made up the 
population of the United States. 

It has been well said: “Every empire that has crashed 
has come down primarily because its rulers did not know 
what was going on in the world and were incapable of 
learning.” 

It is for that reason that our American form of govern- 
ment will continue to be safest in Democratic hands. The 
real, actual, undercover Republican leadership is the same 
as it was four years ago. That leadership will never com- 
prehend the need for a progress of social justice and of re- 
gard for the well-being of the masses of our people. 

I have been comparing leadership in Washington. This 
contrast between Democratic and Republican leadership holds 
true throughout the length and breadth of the State of New 
York. As far back as the year 1910, the Black Horse Cav- 
alry in Albany was failing to meet changing social conditions 
by appropriate social legislation. 

Here was a State noted for its industry and noted for 











its agriculture—a State with the greatest mixture of popu- 
lation—where the poorest and the richest lived, literally, 
within a stone’s throw of each other—in short a situation 
made to order for unrest. And yet in this situation the best 
the Republican leaders of those days could say was: “Let 
them eat cake.” 

What would have happened if that reactionary domina- 
tion had continued through all of these hard years? 

Starting in 1911, a Democratic leadership came into 
power, and with it a new philosophy of government. I had 
the good fortune to come into public office at that time. I 
found other young men in the Legislature—men who held 
the same philosophy. One of them was Bob Wagner, another 
was Al Smith. We were all joined in a common cause. We 
did not look on government as something apart from the 
people. We thought of it as something to be used by the 
people for their own good. 

New factory legislation setting up decent standards of 
safety and sanitation, limitation of the working hours of 
women in industry, a workmen’s compensation law, a one- 
day rest in seven law, a full train crew law, a direct primary 
law—these laws and many more were passed which were 
then called radical and alien to our form of government. 
Would you or any other Americans call them radical and 
alien today? 

In later years, first under Governor Smith, then during 
my Governorship, this program of practical intelligence was 
carried forward over the typical and unswerving opposition of 
Republican leaders throughout the State. 

Today the great tradition of a liberal, progressive Demo- 
cratic party has been carried still further by your present 
Governor, Herbert H. Lehman. He has begun a program of 
insurance to remove the spectre of unemployment from the 
working people of the State. He has broadened our labor 
legislation. He has extended the supervision of public utility 
companies. He has proved himself an untiring seeker for 
the public good ; a doer of social justice ; a wise, conscientious, 
clear-headed, and businesslike administrator of the executive 
branch of our government. 

And be it noted that his opponents are led and backed 
by the same forces and the same individuals who, for a 
quarter of a century, have tried to hamstring progress within 
our State. The overwhelming majority of our citizens, re- 
gardless of party, propose to return him and his administra- 
tion to Albany for another two years. 

His task in Albany, like my task in Washington, has 
been to maintain contact between statecraft and reality. In 
New York and in Washington, government which has ren- 
dered more than lip service to our constitutional democracy 
has done a work for the protection and preservation of our 
institutions that could not have been accomplished by repres- 
sion and force. 

Let me warn you and let me warn the nation against 
the smooth evasion which says: “Of course we believe all 
these things; we believe in social security ; we believe in work 
for the unemployed; we believe in saving homes. Cross our 
hearts and hope to die, we believe in all these things; but 
we do not like the way the present administration is doing 
them. Just turn them over to us. We will do all of them— 
we will do more of them—we will do them better; and, most 
important of all, the doing of them will not cost anybody 
anything.” 
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But, my friends, these evaders are banking too heavily 
on the shortness of our memories. No one will forget that 
they had their golden opportunity—twelve long years of it. 

Remember that the first essential of doing a job well is 
to want to see the job done. But make no mistake about 
this: the Republican leadership today is not against the way 
we have done the job. The Republican leadership is against 
the job being done. 

Look to the source of the promises of the past. Governor 
Lehman knows and I know how little legislation in the in- 
terests of the average citizen would be on the statute books 
of the State of New York and of the Federal Government 
if we had waited for the Republican leaders to pass it. 

The same lack of purpose of fulfillment lies behind the 
promises of today. You cannot be an Old Guard Republican 
in the East and a New Deal Republican in the West. You 
cannot promise to repeal taxes before one audience and prom- 
ise to spend more of the taxpayers’ money before another 
audience. You cannot promise tax relief for those who can 
afford to pay and at the same time promise more of the tax- 
payers’ money for those who are in need. You simply cannot 
make good on both promises at the same time. 


Who is there in America who believes that we can run 
the risk of turning back our government to the old leadership 
which brought it to the brink of 1933? Out of the strains 
and stresses of these years we now come to see that the true 
conservative is the man who has a real concern for injustices 
and takes thought against the day of reckoning. 

The true conservative seeks to protect the system of 
private property and free enterprise by correcting such in- 
justices and inequalities as arise from it. The most serious 
threat to our institutions comes from those who refuse to 
face the need for change. Liberalism becomes the protection 
for the far-sighted conservative. 

Never has a nation made greater strides in the safe- 
guarding of democracy than we have made during the past 
three years. Wise and prudent men, intelligent conservatives, 
have long known that in a changing world worthy institu- 
tions can be conserved only by adjusting them to the chang- 
ing time. In the words of the great essayist, “The voice of 
great events is proclaiming to us: reform if you would 
preserve.” 

I am that kind of a conservative because I am that kind 
of a liberal. 


Saving Eyesight 
By SIR JOHN HERBERT PARSONS, London Eye Specialist and Surgeon 
Over WIZ, September 28, 1936 
(Courtesy, the N. Y. Academy of Medicine, the American Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology) 


WELCOME this opportunity of addressing the great 
American public on the Preservation of Sight. Biolo- 
gists tell us that the supremacy of man among the ani- 

mals is largely due to the specially high development of vision 
in the primates. Everybody will agree that the loss of sight 
is one of the most terrible disasters which can befall any 
individual. Both in England and America there are many 
organizations specially devoted to the prevention of blind- 
ness and the alleviation of the lot of the blind. As a mem- 
ber of two important committees for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness I have given much attention to the subject, and I 
should like to bear witness to the very great help which 
we have received from Dr. Carris, Mr. Farrell, and other 
American workers, and to express my indebtedness to Mr. 
Best’s book on Blindness and the Blind in the United States, 
which contains the most exhaustive statistics yet published. 
We may look forward with confidence to the beneficent 
effects of continued cooperation between the British Com- 
mittee and the American National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness. 

As an ophthalmic surgeon, one’s life work has been de- 
voted to the preservation of sight. In addition to the graver 
forms of disease of the eye which ophthalmic surgeons are 
called upon to treat and which cannot be suitably dealt with 
on this occasion many of our efforts are devoted to the 
relief of minor disabilities which lead to headaches arid im- 
pairment of health, and interfere seriously with capacity 
for work. Among these perhaps the most important are 
errors of refraction which can be corrected by suitable spec- 
tacles. And here I wish to draw attention to the fact that 
though this is in itself an essentially optical problem one has 


to remember that the eye is not an inert purely physical 
structure, but that it is part of a living organism, and as 
such is liable to various forms of disease. It is therefore 
desirable that, whenever possible, these apparently triviai 
defects should be dealt with by medical men who are trained 
to recognize the earliest manifestations of disease. Only too 
frequently do we meet with cases which have been wrongly 
treated or supplied with faulty spectacles by unqualified prac- 
titioners, especially cases in which grave diseases which im- 
peril sight, such as glaucoma, or even life, such as malignant 
tumours in the eye, have been overlooked. 

The refractive error most commonly associated with seri- 
ous danger to sight is myopia or short-sight. The slighter 
degrees of this defect are relatively innocuous, and indeed 
many such cases are probably natural variations, just as some 
people are taller or shorter than the average height. Even 
in these cases clear distant vision is attainable only by the 
use of spectacles. Many cases of myopia, however, are pro- 
gressive. These are made worse by excessive near work, bad 
illumination, and so on, and the worst cases go on to blind- 
ness by detachment of the retina and other changes at the 
back of the eye. Much can be done by hygienic measures 
to arrest the course of myopia. Of these the chief are ab- 
stinence from or strict control of the amount of near work, 
good illumination, and maintenance of the best possible con- 
ditions of general health. Unfortunately the avoidance of 
near work and sedentary occupations is often an unattainable 
counsel of perfection for many patients. Moreover, stren- 
uous manual labor, involving much stooping and lifting of 
heavy weights, is also bad for the short-sighted person. Each 
case, indeed, must be assessed on its merits, and the doctor’s 
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advice must be a happy mean between the Scylla of undue 
recklessness and the Charybdis of an impossible regime. The 
control of myopia depends largely upon the care exercised 
during school life, and a great advance was made when the 
London County Council instituted so-called “myope” classes. 
The whole question of the welfare and education of par- 
tially sighted children has been admirably discussed in a 
recent report of a Department Committee of the British 
Board of Education. You are fortunate in the United States 
because your Boards of Education, with the advice and coun- 
sel of ophthalmic surgeons, have insisted upon the examina- 
tion of the vision of all school children. It is recognized that 
the education of poorly sighted children is far more costly 
than that of normal children. Ordinary school methods im- 
pose a frightful handicap upon the child with deficient vision, 
who may be thought backward or stubborn, and impede the 
progress of other children and are thus productive of delay 
and expense. Proper and thorough eye examination, the pro- 
vision of accurate spectacles when needed, and the relief of 
crossed eyes by glasses or operation, may prevent the loss of 
useful vision in later life. For such children as may not be 
brought up to workable vision, I am glad to know that many 
of your cities provide sight-saving classes, with text books in 
large print and with teachers especially trained for such 
work. 

Among the problems upon which the ophthalmologist 
should be consulted is the illumination adequate and best 
suited for efficiency in various kinds of employment. As a 
member of factory lighting committees it has been my duty 
to assess the minimum illumination for different industrial 
processes, and it is largely due to the experience and example 
of similar investigations in the United States that the gen- 
eral level of illumination in factories has been enormously 
improved, not only in America but also in Great Britain. 
This improvement has been to the benefit of both employers 
and employed, enhancing the comfort of the latter and the 
output of the former. One must, of course, recognize that 
commercial interests are prone to recommend standards of 
illumination which will consume greater quantities of elec- 
tric current, or, through the use of newer types of lamps, 
will give more light proportionally to the current consumed. 
Herein lies a somewhat dangerous tendency toward glaring 
light, which should be curbed lest eye strain result. 

While the use of colored spectacle lenses, preferably 
tinted grey, may be necessary as a protection against brilliant 
sunshine, especially on snow or by the sea, their general use 
should be carefully restricted by the eye phsician to such 
persons as may be lacking in the normal amount of pro- 
tective pigmentation behind the sensitive retina, or to those 
whose occupation involves undue exposure to bright light. 
Of course, certain eye diseases require dark spectacles as a 
protection, but this is a relatively temporary matter to be de- 
cided for each case. 

Even more important is the prevention of industrial ac- 
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cidents which cause injury to the eyes, and often complete 
Foreign bodies in the eye are liable to cause 
ulceration, with scarring and defective vision, or even com- 
plete destruction of the eye. Comparatively trivial cases, 
such as the sparks from an emery wheel, cause very con- 
siderable economical loss. Most of these injuries could be 
eliminated by use of protective goggles, but in England we 
find great difficulty in inducing the workmen to use them, 
and I am advised that your workmen are similarly careless. 

One of the commonest causes of blindness formerly was 
ophthalmia neonatorum, a disease affecting the eyes of new- 
born babies. This is a preventable disease, and there is no 
doubt that it is much less prevalent than used to be the case. 
One of the obstacles to efficient treatment is the fact that 
it is often regarded as a venereal disease, but it cannot be 
too strongly emphasized that this is only true of a proportion 
of the cases. We may look forward in the near future to 
the time when this cause of blindness will almost, if not 
quite, cease to exist, because of preventive measures which 
are now legally enforced in most enlightened communities. 

The ravages of blood-borne venereal disease are often 
disastrous to innocent victims, causing loss of the transpar- 
ency of the cornea, thus clouding over the pupil, and in 
other instances causing blindness from the formation of scars 
in the course of the optic nerve, which carries vision from 
the eye to the brain. We are glad to know that powerful 
efforts are being made by your national Public Health 
Service to control this insidious disorder. 

In recent years there has been remarkable advance in 
our knowledge of ocular disease as the result of biochemical 
and other scientific researches. By them we have attained 
a clearer view as to the nutrition of the eye, which is funda- 
mentally important in the discovery of the cause of such 
diseased conditions as glaucoma, (known as hardening of 
the eyes) cataract and so on. By them we have learned that 
viruses and vitamins are just as important for the eye as for 
other parts of the body. Much has been learned respecting 
the control of bacterial infection in the muscular and elastic 
tissues of the iris, which may block the pupil and thus impair 
vision and cause repeated attacks of inflammation. These 
infections, traced to the teeth, tonsils, or sinuses, and occa- 
sionally to the lungs from tuberculosis, are fairly readily 
controlled if recognized early. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the utilitarian applications of some of these re- 
searches have been rather disappointing, but the future is 
full of hope. It is especially gratifying to know that your 
large societies of ophthalmologists and otolaryngologists ac- 
tively support research along these lines, in addition to the 
public and private laboratories supported here and abroad by 
the generosity of your great foundations. 

In a world of conflicting interests it is a matter of deep 
satisfaction that the rivalry of different nations in scientific, 
and especially medical, research is sanctified by its ultimate 
aim—the health and happiness of mankind. 





